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THE RESCUE OF GRANDMA. 
A Case of friendly Kidnapping. 


The Widow Keever answered the knock at her 
front door. She met the visitor with a set smile, 
which disappeared when it had done its stiff duty. 

“How do you do, Lyddy ?”’ she said. 

Lydia shook hands. ‘I wasn’t sure you’d 
know me,”’ she said. She had meant to call her 
Aunt Henrietta, but the name came awkwardly 
to her tongue. She never had called her Aunt 
Henrietta. 

“I knew you soon as 1 saw you,”’ Mrs. Keever 
responded, without warmth. 

She took Lydia through the entry, gave her a 
chair in the sitting-room beyond, and went on 
paring quinces at a table. 

«Be you visiting somebody here in town ?’’ she 
queried. ‘I s’pose I ought to call you Mis’ 
Wiltse, now you’re married. Been married a year 
or two, haint you ?”’ 

“A year.’’ To herself Lydia said, indignantly, 
“She’s awful afraid I’m going to stay here.” 

“I guess you like being married some better’n 
dressmaking ?”’ 

“I always liked dressmaking.’’ She was a 
pleasant-faced little woman in her thirties, with a 
self-reliant look. ‘Are the boys at home? They 
must be growing up.” 

“They’re fourteen and sixteen. They’re cutting 
brush up in the west lot to-day.’’ She cast a 
fidgety look around. ‘Did you say you was 
staying with somebody in the neighborhood ?”’ 

“I’m staying with Mrs. Sam Atwood. She 
and I went to school together at the Roeburg 
Academy.”” There was no sympathy between 
the two women, and their perfunctory show of 
friendliness was fast disappearing. 

“I’ve come to see grandma,” said Lydia. 

The older woman sent a sharp look at her. 
“Well, she’s here.”’ 

“She’s well, isn’t she ?”’ 

“Just as well as she ever was. I don’t know 
as she’ll know you, seeing she haint seen you for 
five years.”” 

Lydia flushed at the tart tone. “You know 
why I haven’t heen to see grandma,” she an- 
swered. ‘You know I’ve been a hard-working 
dressmaker ’way off there across the state, and 
couldn’t afford time nor money to come. You 
know I’ve never forgot her a minute —” her voice 
trembled; ‘“‘you know I’ve always written to her, 
and sent her little things. And now that I’ve got 
a husband that can afford more than J ever could, 
I’ve come the very first chance I got. ’Tisn’t 
much of a chance, either; I left Martin at home 
alone to shift for himself.” 

Until five years ago Grandma Keever nad lived 
with her widowed daughter, Lydia’s mother. 
When she died, an old debt of her husband’s had 
absorbed the small property, and the girl had 
gone to work for her living. Grandma Keever had 
come to live with her son; but he had died the 
following year. 

“You take it for granted I know a good deal,” 
was Mrs. Keever’s remark. She laid down her 
knife and led the way abruptly. 

They passed through the kitchen and through a 
small back entry. The room beyond, unplastered 
and with a sloping roof, had been once used for a 
woodshed. It had a small window, but was 
lighted chiefly by means of the open door. It 
contained a bed, a table, a bureau, two chairs and 
a strip of carpet. Grandma sat there. Lydia 








They helped Grandma into the Buggy. 


went and took the little, thin old woman in her 
arms. ‘‘Lyddy!’’ her quavering voice cried. 
‘“‘Lyddy, my precious child!” 

Lydia sobbed, and her grandmother's tears 
dripped on her shoulder. She had a sweet, 
wrinkled old face, with kind blue eyes which were 
still bright. She stroked Lydia’s hair and patted 
her; she could not speak again. Between them 
was a full and fond understanding. 

“It won’t be good for grandma to git her 
excited,’’ said Mrs. Keever, dryly. ‘‘She’s ’most 
eighty-four. She’s awful deaf, but her eyesight's 
good. I guess it’s second sight; she don’t wear 
glasses. Her health’s better’n mine this minute; 
she eats more. She eats a plenty more’n I do 
every meal. Oh, she can’t hear me; she don’t 
hear unless you holler.” 

Lydia had sat down on grandma’s wooden 
footstool, and clasped her blue-veined, tremulous 
hand. She turned upon Mrs. Keever a look 
whose warmth dried her eyes. 

“I hope you don’t begrudge her what she eats,” 
she said. She had meant to avoid open contention 
with her aunt, whose characteristics everybody 
knew; but she foresaw a failure. 

Mrs. Keever marched over to grandma. ‘She's 
saying I begrudge you what you eat!’’ she shouted 
in her ear; and the old lady’s gentle eyes turned 
from one to the other in distress. 

Indignant, Lydia pressed her hand, and felt an 
answering squeeze. Grandma had been knitting 
on a blue sock. 

““You’re just as hard-working as ever, aint you, 
grandma ?”’ said Lydia. 

“Oh, she don’t do anything to speak of,”’ said 
her daughter-in-law. 

“I guess she knits all your winter stockings, 
yours and the boys’, don’t she, and does a sight 
of mending ?”’ 

“Has she been writing to you and complain- 
ing? She don’t do enough to hurt her.”’ 

“She hasn’t ever complained of anything,’ 
Lydia answered; ‘“‘never a word.’’ She looked 
around the shed-like room. ‘‘Is this all the room 
you’ve got for grandma ?”’ 

“There’s the bedrooms we use, and there's the 
spare room,”’ Mrs. Keever retorted. 

“Spare room! This place is hot as it can be, 
from the kitchen fire and the sun beating on the 
roof.” 

Mrs. Keever leaned over grandma. ‘She don’t 
think your room’s good enough !”’ she shouted. 

Lydia rose. Her face was red, and her lips 
opened and shut. 
the end of her tongue, but she held them back. 
They would make matters worse. At her coolest, 
she felt she was no match for this woman. 


’ 


grandma home with me for a good long visit. I 
haven’t been able to doit before. You don’t know 
anything how I’ve wanted to see grandma time 
and again!” 

Mrs. Keever had stiffened at the first word, her 
face kindling with quick suspicion. 

“Grandma aint fit to go on such a journey,” 
she said, ‘‘nor 1 shouldn’t think of having her.” 








|tears of aching pity for grandma, of helpless 
A dozen hot speeches were at | 


For a moment Lydia was speechless. ‘You | 
just said her health was better than yours. /| 
know she’s able to take an easy trip like that. 
And I know she’ll want to come.”’ 

She felt Mrs. Keever’s angry eyes upon her. 
The woman was something more than resentful | 
and defensive; she was full of a sudden wratb. | 
Her answering voice was sharp and scarcely 
steady. 

“You aint going to take her anywhere! She) 
aint able, I tell you, and if she was—You come | 
here spying round, Lyddy Coles, just to carp and | 
find fault with things you haint any call to pass | 
judgment on, and you might just as well stayed | 
away! Here I’ve took care of grandma for five 
years stiddy, and put up with all the hardship of 
it, and bore with her whims —”’ 

** You've borne with her whims!’’ Lydia echoed. | 
Grandma’‘s unconscious, sweet old face smiled up | 
at her. She heard nothing. 

‘“‘And I guess I've done as well by her as any- 
body ’d done. I guess she haint had cause of | 
complaint, and I guess she haint made any.” _ 

No. Patient, dear old grandma! Not even in 
her letters to her best-loved grandchild had she 
made complaints. 

“And now here you come, when you get ready, 
nosing and prying around, and talking about 
things "taint none of your affair to meddle with, 
and trying to get grandma away from here. You 
think if you get her away from here you'll have 
her board money, and you —”’ 

“Board money ?’’ Lydia repeated, looking her | 
indignant amazement. 

‘You needn’t tell me! You know well enough 
there’s some money of grandma's in the hands of 
executors that your grandpa appointed to look 
after it, and you know that when she’s dead 
things’ll be settled up and her board’ll be paid for. 
I guess there aint much; I don’t expect to get my 
dues for all I've done and all I’ve put up with, 
nowhere near.” 

“Me!” Lydia cried. 
of board money for grandma! 
wouldn't!” 

“I know that’s what you're after!” said Mrs. 
Keever, with an excited sniff. 

Lydia felt as though she should choke. She 
drew quick breaths. She knew she was near to a 
hot burst of tears; tears of insulted indignation 
at her treatment by this woman, who, much as 
she had always known of her, astonished her; 


“I'd never take a penny 
You know I 





uncertainty as to what she should do next. 
What she did was to bend over grandma and 
kiss her wrinkled cheek hungrily. Grandma’s 


| eyes turned to her in anxiety and wistfulness. 
‘““What I came for,”’ she said, ‘“‘was to take | 


“I’m staying here with Mary Atwood, grand- 
ma,” she said. ‘I haven’t had any chance to 
talk to you, nor—don't you worry, grandma, 
you'll see me again; you'll see me—I’ll —"’ She 
stepped through the open door and hurried away 
through the yard with irregular steps. 

Mrs. Sam Atwood, when her well-beloved old 
school friend told her all that had taken place, | 
went silently and made her a cup of tea. She | 


made no comment till after dinner, when 
she and Lydia were sitting in her pleasant 
little best room, hemming opposite ends of 
a new table-cloth. 

‘“*Well,”’ said Mrs. Atwood, in the mod- 
erate way she had, “everybody in this town 
knows Henrietta Keever. She was a 
Reebin, and the Reebins—well, everybody 
knows her. She's hard as flint. And 
grasping! that isn’t hardly the word for it. 
That's the reason she’s so mad at your 
wanting to take your grandmother home 
with you, and so bound you sha’n’t. 

‘“She’s afraid you'd keep her,”’ Mrs 
Atwood went on, “and she don’t want tu 
lose any of her board money, not a cent. 
She told Mrs. Isham she was going to 
charge five dollars a week for boarding 
her; she’s going to take it out of the estate 
when it’s settled; and she said something 
about collecting interest on it, seeing she 
hasn’t been paid by the week. 

“Five dollars! and the most anybody 
charges anywhere around here is four. 
She said it was extra work, taking care of 
your grandma, and she was going to get her 
pay for it. Why, she just lets her alone, 
that’s what she does. Sets her out there in 
the woodshed and gives her mending to do, 
and don’t make much more of her than as 
if she wasn’t there. 

‘She's a terrible grasping, hard woman. I don’t 
see how a’ woman could have brought up two 
children without getting softened up a little more. 
She's hard with the boys, too; but they’ll take 
care of themselves; they're regular Reebins.’’ 

Mrs. Atwood paused to lower the shade, and 
protect her brightly figured carpet from the sun. 

“Speaking of angels! though that aint just the 
word; but there Henrietta Keever is now. She's 
going to Talbot with her butter and eggs. She 
always takes em there because she can get a little 
better price than she can here. And she never 
thinks anything of going off and leaving your 
grandma all alone in the house.”’ Lydia's friend 
went on talking of Mrs. Keever, while the sound 
of* her rattling wheels lessened in the distance. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, a neighbor 
beheld a woman come in at Mrs. Keever's gate, 
and go hurriedly around to a back door. ‘‘Some- 
body going to see the old lady,’’ she thought, in 
astonishment. 

It was Lydia. 


The door of the little back 


| room stood open, and grandma was sitting there, 


knitting away. Lydia leaned on ber chair for a 
moment, panting; she had run part of the way. 
It was all she could do to keep from crying, at the 
sight of the little bent old figure sitting there alone 
in the oppressive warmth of the comfortless room. 

Grandma looked up with a tenderly glad smile. 
No hard-faced woman stood watching them now, 
and she drew Lydia close to her, with little 
murmurs of yearning love. And Lydia stroked 
her scanty hair. 

“Grandma,” she said, loudly, when she could 
summon her voice, “I've run "most all the way 
from Mary's. Mary saw her drive by, going to 
Talbot with her eggs and butter. Grandma, what 
I came here for was to take you home with me for 
a visit, and I told her so this morning, and she said 
you couldn't go. It’s because—’’ she stopped. She 
could not say, ‘‘It is because she wants the money 
for your board, when you are dead.”’ 

‘She said I shouldn't take you. And, grandma, 
when she'd gone past I said to Mary I wished I 
dared to come and take you away; and we talked 
it over, and—I want you, grandma! and she 
wouldn’t ever give in in the world; there'd be an 
awful fuss and trouble, and maybe going to law, 
I don’t know —”’ 

She was breathless. Her voice was needfully 
loud enough to be heard by the neighbor, hovering 
curiously around her kitchen door. 

“And I've come to get you, grandma,”’ she 
ended, ina gasp. ‘‘Mary’s engaged a neighbor's 
boy to come here in half an hour with a two- 
seated buggy, and we can get the three o'clock 
train, and we’ll get home to-night about bedtime. 
*Tisn’t a hard trip; there won’t be hardly a step 
of walking. Mary's going to put in some shawls 
and a cushion.” 

Grandma had sat straight while she listened. 
her eyes fastened with growiag keenness upon 
Lydia’s. She got up and went over to the old 
bureau and opened a drawer. Lydia followed 
her in some apprehension. 

‘What are you doing, grandma ?”’ she said. 
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‘‘Why, I'm gitting ready to go, deary, 
lady answered. 
what things I'll want.” 

Lydia gave a isugh which was half a sob. 
Then, with hands that trembled, she hurried on 
the work of preparation. 
bundles the things grandma laid out from the 
drawers and gathered up from the room. She 
helped her to find her shawl, her gloves, and her 
old black bonnet; she brushed her thin hair and 
rearranged it, and helped her change her cotton 
dress for an alpaca of ancient cut, and pinned a 
clean piece of lace around her neck. 

Little was said. Lydia glanced uneasily through 
the door; the neighbor stuck to her post of aston- 
ished observation. 


” 


the old | was 
“I'm looking for my shawl, and | not wicked, and to which she surrendered herself. 


She made into two | the increasing roar of the train speech could not 


“The boys won’t be coming home before night, | 


will they ?’’ she asked, and grandma thought not. 


“IT don't feel as though we're doing wrong, | 


grandma,” Lydia said. 
“Why, no, deary,”’ said grandma, simply. 


The slow rattle of a wagon through the yard | 


made Lydia jump. But it was Mary Atwood’s 
neighbor’s boy, ahead of time, and wearing a 
grin of comprehension. 

They were ready. The boy got down, and 
together they helped grandma into the two-seated 
buggy. Some hens came mincing and crooning 
near, as though in surprised curiosity; the neigh- 
bor stared with amazed eyes. 


Grandma alone was calm; she took firm grasp | 
of the aide of the buggy, and looked around her | promissory note with only one endorser, until I 
keenly. She had a happy look; a warmth had | began to feel nervous enough to speculate whether 


come to her colorless, wrinkled cheeks. Lydia 
felt a thrill of glad security. She looked back in 
defiance at the staring neighbor; but the woman 
waved a corner of her apron at them, and broadly 
siniled. 

“Drive slow,”’ said Lydia, ‘‘so as not to jounce 
grandma.” 

The boy drove slowly. They passed Mary 
Atwood’s; she was watching for them, with con- 
trolled excitement, and she brought out Lydia’s 
satchel and a box of lunch. A few people they 
met, whom Lydia did not know, nodded and 
smiled at them. 

At the station, Lydia paid the boy for his 
trouble, and went into the waiting-room arm-in- 
arm with grandma. She seated her by the window, 
and put Mary Atwood’s cushion at her back. 
There was nobody else in the room, and the ticket- 
window was closed; it lacked half an hour of 
train-time. 

They sat side by side, and grandma’s hand 
clasped Lydia’s. It was very still; through the 
window there was a wide, green view, and the soft 
wind lifted the black silk flowers on grandma’s 
old bonnet. 

“T haint had on my best clothes before since I 
come away from your ma’s, Lyddy,” she said, a 
simple pleasure in her face. “No, I haint. I 
haint had any occasion to wear ’em.” 

**You'll have occasion to wear them at my 
house,”’ Lydia answered, in her ear. ‘There's 
plenty of people will come to see you, all the folks 
you used to know there, and you'll want to look 
nice. I’m going to get you a black-and-white 
lawn; you need it.” ‘ 

Grandma's lips quivered ; she cleared her throat. 
‘Nobody ever comes to see me here, Lydia. I 
never see anybody. I guess Henrietta don’t care 
about having folks see me, and so I don’t hear 
about anything that’s going on, hardly. Even such 
things as people dying and gitting married, I don't 
hear about ‘em till a good while after they’ve 
happened. Henrietta don’t talk to me much; she 
says it wears her out to holler so.”’ 

It was not a complaint; it was a meek statement 
of a condition of things which troubled her. 

‘Tt won't hurt me to holler to you,” said Lydia. 
“I've got lots to tell you, grandma; I couldn’t tell 
much in letters. I’ll have to talk a month steady. 
Maybe I'll get you an ear-trumpet; old Mrs. 
Hobart has got one that she says she wouldn't be 
without for anything. You and she will have 
good visits. There’s lots of folks will be glad to 
see you. You'll like Martin, grandma.” 

A freight rumbled past, and left the faint singing 
of the rails an undertone to the silence. 

**We've got a little east porch where you can sit 
afternoons, grandma,’’ Lydia said. ‘It’s cool 
and nice; there’s a grape-vine shades it. You 
remember how you used to like switchel with 
ginger in? I shall make you some every day. 
We sha’n’t let yon work any. You can read, 
your eyes are good. You don’t look very well, 
grandma, and I want you to rest.” 

“T haint been very well, deary,” grandma 
answered. ‘I’ve worked pretty stiddy, and I’m 
kind o’ tired out. I can’t stand it to work right 
along, hot weather, not nigh so well as I could 
once.”’ 

She looked at Lydia with troubled questioning 
as she added, ‘‘I don’t s’pose Henrietta’s thought 
about it, but I haint reely had enough to eat, some 
of the time. My teeth are so poor I can’t eat 
everything, and sometimes I’ve had to leave things 
and go hungry. I didn’t want to say anything 
about it. And then, being so kind o’ lonesome, 
some the time—I don’ know, I haint been over- 
well. And I’ve felt as if I was living longer’n 
I'd reely ought to.” 


wiped them away quietly. 
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in a glowftriumph, which she hoped was | 


Her lips were compressed, and her eyes shone 
half with her triumph and half with some deter- 
mination. There were people around them, but in 


be heard. She put her lips to grandma’s ear. 
“You aint ever coming back here, grandma,” 
she said, ‘‘never!”’ 
“Aint I, deary ?”’ said grandma. She looked 
to see if Lydia meant it. Her face was alight. 
F Emma A. OppeEr. 
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PRESENT LIFE. 
Like a sawyer’s work is life: 
The present makes the flaw, 


And the only field for strife 
Is the inch before the saw. 


Selected. —John Boyle O’ Reilly. 
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TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
An Errand that required Prudence and physical Courage. 


The directors of the ‘First National Bank of 
Sarepta had sent for me to come to their room. 
I could think of only three reasons for this- 
unusual summons—lI was to be discharged, or to 
have my salary raised, or to have it cut down. 

When I entered the room President Packers 
and his colleagues scrutinized me as if I were a 


I mightn’t have robbed the safe in a fit of tem- 
porary insanity. However, the president soon 
put me at ease on this point by throwing me into 
a state of great uncertainty on another. 

‘‘Mr. Saunders,” began he, with his usual air 
of addressing a mass-meeting, ‘“‘Mr. Saunders, 
are you a person of prudence, sagacity and good 
judgment ?” 

I thought I had decided these questions in the 
negative by accepting the position I held for the 
pay I received, but of course it wouldn’t do to 
say so, and I simply replied that I couldn’t say. 

“Or,” continued the president, “should the 
contingency arise, of physical courage in danger ?”’ 

I had played left half-back on a light football 
team against a bad-tempered, heavy eleven who 
couldn’t score; nevertheless I again answered that 
I couldn't say. 

These noncommittal replies seemed satisfactory, | 
and I now saw that the object of this catechism 
was not to find out if I possessed the good quali- 
ties mentioned, but to inform me indirectly that I 
should stand in need of them whether I possessed 
them or not. 

President Packers went on to tell me what was 
wanted. The bank had to transmit ten thousand 
dollars in cash to Shovel Brothers, contractors 
employed upon a new railroad in the northern 
part of the state, that the firm might pay its 
laborers. The region was desolate, and the 
express company refused to make delivery beyond 
its nearest office, many miles distant. Consequent- 
ly it would be as well to send the amount all the 
way by special messenger. 

I was to be that messenger—and to go alone, 
for no unemployed men of the necessary trust- 
worthiness could be found to make up a guard. 
The Boston bankers, Reichsmarks, Guilders & 
Co., were to send a like amount in a few days, 
but probably by another route, so that I should 
not be able to take advantage of the protection 
their agent would undoubtedly have. 

I instantly accepted the commission, moved by 
desire for a change from the monotonous routine 
of the bank, by a certain spice of adventure about 
the expedition, and above all by the manifest 
resolve of the directors to send me anyway. 

“T’ll start to-morrow morning.” 

“Very good, Mr. Saunders,” returned the pres- 
ident. ‘Your zeal is most gratifying. I have 
only to suggest your making any changes in | 
your dress and appearance that will prevent those | 
whom you meet from supposing you to be pro- 
vided with any considerable sum of money.” 

Next morning I was off on an early train. The 
president's closing hint had been heeded, and I 
flattered myself that no one could ever imagine 
me a bank clerk, or a clerk in any other reputable 
business. 

I wore a remarkably ancient suit of clothes, a 
hat that would inspire distrust in the most guile- | 
less heart, boots which needed blacking, linen 
which needed whitening—the effect of the whole 
perfected by a two days’ beard. 

I carried a hollow-chested valise, which appeared 
to have seen so many of its worst days that it 
might have remained unstolen if dropped in the 
middle of the most poverty-stricken street in 
Christendom. This receptacle I treated with the 
disrespect of a man who, knowing its padding and 
pretension, despises it for containing nothing but 
paper wads and paper collars. Yet in that forlorn 
valise, under a deceptive stratum of toilet things, | 
lay the sealed packages of currency amounting to | 
ten thousand dollars. 

The train was a through one, and I met not a/ 
single acquaintance. So I feared no embarrassing 
recognitions, and found myself taken for just | 





buy no refreshments but doughnuts and sausages, 


two things I cannot eat. Toward night I changed 
to a branch road. There were few passengers, 
but among them I descried for the first time an 
object of suspicion—a young man whom I had 
noticed covertly eying me at the junction, and 
who now sat across the aisle. 

He was very well dressed, had the unmistakable 
bearing of the city, and would have been the last 
person in the world to cause any anxiety but for 
his watching me whenever I wasn’t looking, and 
his pretending to read a small-type newspaper ina 


Aight too dim for the correct deciphering of a circus 


poster whenever he caught my eye. 

If he had been the kind of fellow I seemed, I 
should have feared nothing worse than his scrap- 
ing an acquaintance with a view to our future 
coéperation in petty larcenies; but for a man like 
him to take such an interest in such a seedy figure 
of insolvency as I presented was most suspicious. 
I suddenly recollected the money coming from 
Boston, and then, with a flash of insight, I under- 
stood the stranger. 

He was plainly one of those thieves who, always 
spying about, collect a surprising fund of informa- 
tion relating to bank affairs. The First National’s 
participation in the Shovel Brothers’ payment was 
of course well known to its Boston correspondent, 
and might easily have leaked out when Reichs- 
marks, Guilders & Co. despatched their well- 
guarded messenger. Powerless against him, the 
rascal had turned his attention to me! 

Then, too, the five directors and the cashier 
knew of my errand, and one or two of the half- 
dozen might have chattered too freely. If this 
man had been on the lookout, he could very well 
have picked up all he needed to know at Sarepta 
on the evening before. The more I reflected, the 
more I perceived I must be right. 

Just then we reached the terminus where I must 
spend the night before starting on a forty-mile 
drive to the construction camp. As I left the car, 
the young man opposite lingered in his seat, feigning 
to be occupied with a shawl-strap he carried, so 
that I might go first. Looking back, I saw him 
spring quickly up to follow. 

During the dark walk to the hotel he kept close 
behind me, until I began to grow uneasy. I 
gripped the precious valise with one hand, and 
kept the other ready for action in case an attempt 
was made to snatch away my burden. But other 
passengers were before and behind, and the chance 
seemed too desperate for him. He finally passed 
me and went on. 

I found the little hotel, which would have been 
the worst in the place had it not been the only one, 
enjoying an unwonted rush of business caused by 
some kind of gathering then in session. My com- 
pany did not appear ardently desired, and advance 
payment alone secured a shelter. Even then I 
was told I must be ‘‘doubled up’ with another 
guest. 

This sleeping in the same bed with a total 
stranger by no means suited me, but it could not 
be helped. After supper I was shown to “36,”"’ or 
rather directed there by a boy who saw in me so 
little prospect of a fee that he neither took the 
journey, nor apologized for ordering me, ‘“‘G’ up 
two flights and turn to the left.’’ 

I entered the room. Before the bureau, half- 
undressed, stood my late fellow-traveller! I gave 
an involuntary start. 

“Hallo, you fellow !’’ exclaimed he. 
you want in this room ?”’ 

“It’s 36, isn’t it?” asked I, bound to stand my 
ground. ‘Well, I’m going to sleep here. Didn’t 
they say you'd be doubled up?” 

“Yes,” he rejoined, angrily, ‘but I didn’t 
know —” He stopped abruptly and turned his 
back. 

« ‘Didn’t know it would be with you,” he meant 
to say,” I thought; ‘‘when it was precisely what he 
did know and wanted!” 

I rapidly reviewed the situation. If I refused 
to stay he would at once be convinced of my 
identity—a point on which, I had inferred from 
his constant staring, he was not yet perfectly sure. 
Besides, should I abandon the sole obtainable bed 
I should have to spend the night on the veranda 
or in the haymow—a much more dangerous 
arrangement than to remain where I could keep 
an eye on him. 

Nevertheless, two things I was firm upon—I 
would not go to bed before he did, and I would 
not go to sleep at all. 

I sat down in one of the two chairs near the bed 
with the valise on my knees. My robber, as I 
called him, after fidgeting around the room for a 
few minutes, sat down in the second chair on the 
other side of the bed. 

Having noticed that he had no visible baggage 
except the shawl-strap, I fancied I might deceive 
his expectations by treating my valise as an 
ordinary one. Opening it carelessly I took out 
whatever happened to come to hand, whistling 
unconcernedly the while. But the scheme had 
exactly the contrary effect to what I intended. 
The voung man observed my every motion—his 
whole body stiffened with strained attention. 
Then I saw what a silly blunder I was making. 

The idea of a valise like that containing a neat 
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pocket. I now looked him over and found him 
perilously muscular. ‘I wish I had a revolver,” 
I fretted. ‘‘No, I don’t—he might take it away 
from me and shoot me with it!’’ 

*Come,”’ said the robber, “‘aren’t you going to 
bed ?”’ 

Ah, he was beginning, was he? 

“Not yet,”’ returned I. ‘‘Are you?” 

“Oh, I never go to bed early,”’ said he, casting 
another glance at my valise. 

“You don’t, don’t you?” I reflected, in what 
might be called a sarcastic tone of thought. I 
continued aloud, ‘‘Aren’t you sleepy ?” 

“Not a bit.”” Then, between two tremendous 
yawns, he added, ‘I’m a victim of insomnia!”’ 

“Victim of insomnia, indeed!’ I internally 
commented. “But you want to make me the 
victim of a robbery, though. We'll see who goes 
to bed first !’’ 

There was a pause; then he said, ““Why don’t 
you unpack your—ah—toilet articles ?”’ with an 
extremely meaning emphasis. 

“You might unpack that shawl-strap,” I 
retorted. 

This plainly disturbed him, and not answering, 
he pulled the shawl-strap nearer to his side. From 
that moment I never lost sight of it, for his conduct 
explained everything, especially as I was convinced 
that the something sticking out of one end of the 
strap was the handle of a sword-cane. 

Some time passed. He sat looking from my 
valise to my face, then to the floor, while I divided 
my attention between his countenance, his shawl- 
strap and the ceiling. Then he spoke again. 

“TI really think it must be bedtime —”’ 

“I do, too,” I broke in, eagerly. 

“For you,” he proceeded. ‘‘You can’t be in the 
habit of sitting up late nights.” 

“Always sit up late nights!’’ I grumbled, vexed 
at having interrupted so clumsily. ‘This isnt 
late—for me.” 

“Just the edge of the evening for me,” said the 
impudent thief. 

Well, not to be tedious, there we sat, that robber 
and I, with the unoccupied bed between us, the 
whole of that blessed night—a night which, judging 
its length from my feelings, would have been 
excessively long at the North Pole when daylight 
is most out of fashion. Sometimes the young 
man yawned, sometimes I yawned, sometimes we 
both yawned together, all the while protesting that 
we weren’t a bit sleepy, but too exasperated at 
each other to hold any further conversation. 

Once or twice I almost dropped off, but convul- 
sively recovered my senses when I remembered 
where I was and in whose company. Oh, it was 
the longest, dullest, dreariest, stupidest, lone- 
somest, most wearisome, monotonous and heart- 
breaking night I ever went through in my life! 

When the sounds below proclaimed an awakened 
house, the robber took his shawl-strap and left the 
room, closing the door behind him with a slam 
that expressed his sentiments better than if he had 
abused me steadily for an hour. I looked yearn- 
ingly at the bed, but it was too late—I must start 
for the construction camp before the villain could 
form a new plan for mischief. 

In the office I found him talking to the clerk in 
an excited manner, but he broke off as soon as he 
saw me, and both he and the clerk looked me 
over with great ferocity. He had evidently been 
making a complaint against his room-mate, as I 
intended to do against mine, and the superiority of 
his clothes had drawn the superficially-observing 
clerk to his side. I meant to have something to 
say myself, however. 

“Send for a constable,”’ said I, authoritatively, 
walking up to the desk. 

“He’s been sent for, young fellow,’ drawled 
the clerk. 

“Ah, that’s right—that’s right,’’ rejoined I, 
surprised. ‘‘When he comes I want him to make 
an arrest—do you understand ?”’ 

The clerk burst out laughing. 

‘““Why,” roared he, ‘the constable’s going to 
make an arrest—going to arrest you—you brassy 
scoundrel, you!’”’ and he seized me by the collar, 
while the thief grasped my arms. 

*““Who—what do you think I am ?” sputtered I, 
full of wrath. 

“Don't know who you are—nothing that’s good 
though, I'll be bound,”’ said the clerk. ‘I never 
saw a more rascally-looking creature in all my 
born days.- Trying to rob a man, were you ?” 

“Roba man! It was this fellow who was trying 
to rob me!”’ I exclaimed. ‘Look here!”’ 

Forgetting all caution in my rage I broke loose, 
tore open the old valise and threw the money- 
packages upon the floor. ‘“‘Look! Here’s ten 
thousand dollars I’m taking to Shovel Brothers 
from the First National Bank of Sarepta. If you 
don’t let me go I'll have you locked up!”’ 

My room-mate tore open his shawl-strap as I 
had the valise, and threw a paper-covered roll 
upon my packages. 

“There’s ten thousand dollars I’m taking to 
Shovel Brothers from Reichsmarks, Guilders & 
Co., of Boston. Lock up both of us for a couple 
of wandering idiots!’ 

He began to laugh ; so did T, so did the clerk, so 
did the constable, who now came in, and we kept 


what I was not. The conductor punched my hair-brush, tooth-brush and manicure set! The | it up until we were completely exhausted. Expla- 
Lydia could not choke back her tears; she | ticket with an air of not expecting me to have any, | tooth-brush in itself was enough to betray me, but | nations ensued. 


while the way in which the train-boy passed me | 


the manicure set was utter condemnation. 
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“So you didn’t have a sword-cane in your 


The ticket-window flew up with a click, and she | over in his distributions of figs and fiction filled | crowded the things back into the valise, and set it shawl-strap!”’ I began. 


went und got her two tickets. 


rumble of the coming train sounded far away, | beyond doubt, a complete success. 


and they went out on the platform. 


Then presently, the | me with self-complacency. My disguise was, | down again. 


‘And you didn’t have a pistol in your valise— 


My room-mate had not lost any movement of | I’m sure I thought you did,” said Reichsmarks, 
The day went on—an uneventful and hungry day, mine—I conld see that in his eyes—and those eyes | Guilders & Co. 


Lydia held grandma tightly by the arm. She | for I thought it due to my assumed character to | followed the valise to the floor, and its key to my 


“If you hadn’t watched me so—”’ I protested. 
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“If you hadn’t been such a hard-looking 
tomer—”’ interrupted he. 

“If you had had a guard—"’ I continued. 

“If you had had a shave,”’ insisted he. ‘Why, 
they told me to look out for the Sarepta messenger, 
but they said he was likely to be a ‘neat, respec- 
table young man,’ and you weren’t anything of the 
sort!”” 

That is all. We joined forces, engaged the 
constable to accompany us, and delivered our 
money. My room-mate turned out a delightful 
fellow; and I didn’t return to the First National, 
though my resignation did, for he secured me a 
situation with Reichsmarks, Guilders & Co., which 
made my former salary seem like a financial bad 
dream. Maney H. Pike. 
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PURITY. 


Let your truth stand sure, 
And the world is true; 
Let your heart peep pure, 
And the world will, too. 


Selected. — George Houghton. 


a. 


A ROMO- KELP. 
My Great-Uncle’s Narrative. 
In Six Chapters.—Chapter VI. 

Frog-in-the-Tank. 


The Philadelphia was now a raging furnace of 
flames. Her masts fell, her bow cables burned off; 
the blazing hulk swung to her stern anchors. The 
Timolao, lying scarcely half a cable’s length astern, 
was in great danger from the stores of powder 
and shell aboard the burning frigate. Reis Delfico 


hastily summoned the crew to weigh anchorand - 


set the sweeps. 

While the sailors were thus engaged, a ball from 
one of the frigate’s guns, discharged by the fire, 
struck the xebec, broke into her side, and careened 
the light craft so sharply that the twelve-pounder 
at which Ben and Murray Bayrick were stationed 
raced violently inboard, and was dismounted. 
They leaped aside in time; but one of the 
Tripolitans was caught and shockingly 
crushed. 

A minute had not elapsed when another 
shot from the frigate cut away the foremast 
of the xebec, which, with its hamper, fell 
across the large swivel gun, disabling that, 
too. With axes and knives some of the crew 
set to cut away the wreck. While they were 
thus employed, being now about two hun- 
dred yards from the frigate, her magazine 
exploded. 

An enormous sheaf of fire, blazing tim- 
bers, shot, shell, and even red-hot cannon, 
rose in the air. So heavy was the concussion 
that many of the crew of the Timolao were 
thrown down. But all eyes were at once 
fixed on the shower of descending fragments. 

A shell burst close over the xebec; and at 

the same instant a huge oak timber, all smok- 

ing, blackened and on fire, fell on the after- 
deck, crushing the reis’s cabin and breaking 
through into the arms room below. The cry of 
fire was raised, and immediately Ben found himself 
working hard to haul up water and pass buckets. 

Soon afterward the burning hull of the old frigate 
drifted ashore at the foot of the castle wall, and so 
the Tripolitans never had the satisfaction of turning 
her guns against the people who had built and sent 
her forth on behalf of liberty. 

For several weeks thereafter the xebec was 
under repairs, and all the bashaw’s navy shut up 
in the harbor, which the American fleet blockaded 
strictly. Ben and Murray Bayrick had little to do, 
and occasionally got leave to go ashore. 

Thus, one day, the boy met Doctor Cowdery 
walking along the street with his medicine-case, 
for he had now a considerable but very unremun- 
erative practice inside the castle. 

“Well, young renegado, how do you like being a 
Moslem?” queried the surgeon. 

“My feet fare better, at least,” replied Ben. 
“But, O doctor, I do want to go home!” 

“Well, the officers and crew of the Philadelphia 
will soon be exchanged, and | will have you in- 
cluded in the list, if possible.” 

A few days later the American frigate Constitu- 
tion, the brig-of-war Siren, and the schooners 
Argus, Vixen and Nautilus, with two bomb- 
ketches, entered the harbor as far as the shoals, 
and opened fire on the city and the castle. A great 
number of shells fell into the town. Ten of the 
bashaw’s cruisers advanced to attack the Ameri- 
cans, but were driven back immediately, three of 
them being taken and the rest very roughly han- 
died. The Timolao, however, for lack of ammuni- 
tion, had no share in the contest. 

The weather was now exceedingly hot, and dry, 
parching winds from the desert prevailed. So the 
crew of the xebec slept on deck at night, where a 
faint breeze from the Mediterranean sométimes 
brought a little comfort. 

The port continued to be closely blockaded by 
the American fleet, but little in the way of hostili- 
ties occurred for several weeks, and then Ben 
witnessed a memorable spectacle. 

The crew of the Timolao were spread on the deck 
one night, when their sentinel saw and hailed the 
dark outline of a strange vessel approaching. As 
the watchmen on several other Tripolitan craft 
took up the cry, a signal-gun from the castle sud- 
denly blazed forth. Immediately from all quarters 
rose the cry of “Americans!” 

It was a dark evening; the stranger displayed 
no lights and made no response to hails. She was 
under sail, and they could also hear sweeps work- 
ing. It was the Intrepid again, but this time 
equipped as a fire-ship. In a bin beneath her deck 
a hundred barrels of gunpowder were poured out 
loosely, over which were piled two hundred large 
shells, all charged. 

Stephen Decatur, who had meantime been made 
a captain for his daring exploit on the Philadelphia, 
Was not now in command of the ketch. That duty 
had failen to a brother officer, Lieutenant Somers, 
who ardently desired to distinguish himself in his 
country’s service. 











Somers’s purpose was to approach close under | 
the castle walls, amidst the bashaw’s fleet, when | 








four days previously. He was also told that peace 
had been concluded between the Americans and | 


the train to the powder would be fired. The lieu- | Tripolitans. 


tenant and his crew hoped to escape and fight their 
way out of the port in two men-of-war’s boats | 
which the Intrepid was towing astern. It was a | 
venture of the boldest, or indeed, the most desper- 
ate valor. 

Pipes sounded on board the Timolao, summoning 
all hands to quarters; the anchor was weighed and 
the sweeps set. All the crews of the bashaw’s 
vessels were at quarters, and the castle guns 
manned. Still the Tripolitans remained in uncer- 
tainty, for the ketch was a small craft, and thus far | 
had given little token of hostile intent. Yet, in | 
the obscurity of the night, she continued drawing | 
nearer, slowly, as if intending soon to anchor. 

Nevertheless, Reis Delfico, of the Timolao, dis- | 
trusted the stranger thoroughly, and with two | 
galleys of the bashaw’s navy, moved forward | 
under sweeps to board the Intrepid. Probably | 
the galleys approached more quickly than Lieu- 
tenant Somers had supposed possible. One of | 
them ran in between the Timolao and the ketch 
while they were still twenty or thirty yards apart. 
The other came up on the other side. Both collided 
with the ketch; and their crews, sabre in hand, | 
boarded her on the instant. 

The Timolao came alongside one galley, and the 
reis ordered his own men to the assistance of the 


That evening the poor boy climbed the mast of a 
cruiser which lay at the dock, and saw that the | 
blockading frigates which had so long lain off the 
entrance to the harbor were gone. His beart sank; 
he had been omitted from the list of captives for | 
exchange, and the hope of seeing home and friends 
again well-nigh vanished. 

Weeks went by before Bayrick recovered some- 
what from his sickness, and then the two captives 
began to plan to escape. 

At length, one day in September, Murray Bayrick, 
who had gained a peep over the wall, from the top 
of a lumber-pile, whispered to Ben that there was 
an English brig in the harbor—he knew it by the | 
red ensign at the fore. Perilous and almost hope 
less as any effort to get aboard her was, the lads | 
yet resolved on the venture. 

That night, after all was quiet, they crept out of 
their shed, scaled the dockyard wall, and stole 
along the water-front from wharf to wharf. They 
proceeded very cautiously, often crawling from 
cover of one shed, or pile of stone, or lumber, to 
another, and it was near daybreak when they | 
reached a point opposite where the brig lay, an 
eighth of a mile distant. 

They looked round for a boat, but all the craft | 
they could find were either drawn up too far or | 
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then beckoned to Ben, Still without speaking the 
old tar took a hatchet and knocked up the top 
hoops of the barrel. Having loosened them, he 
took out the head, and then, turning to the lad, 
pointed into the barrel, with a hard but kindly grin. 

Ben unhesitatingly clambered into it. It was a 
tierce large enough to permit of his drawing down 
and squatting against the sides in no great discom 
fort; and the water, in which he was half-immersed, 
was not chilly. 

“The ole man’d feel bad if he see ye aboard in 
this ’ere ’arbor. We sails at noon to-day,” were 
the only words the old sailor uttered, as he replaced 
the barrel-head, started the air-plug in it, knocked . 
the hoops down in place, and then went away to 
assure the captain that the boy couldn’t be seen 
aboard. 

Ben was now headed up inside the water-barrel; 
and although but little light came in through the 
vent, he was able to breathe and could hear dis 
tinctly what occurred on deck. 

Throughout the early morning, preparations for 
putting to sea were actively made. Indeed, anchor 
was about to be weighed when Ben heard the 
order suddenly given to “belay,” followed by low 
exclamations of surprise from the sailors. 
diately the sound of oars came to his ear and then 
a hail alongside, in Moorish. 

“What boat is that?” shouted the captain, and 
the answer came up the side that it was the 


is 
galley crews; for shouts, cries, the clash of sword- [ otherwise too securely moored for them to launch | bashaw’s galley, boarding the Tartar to search for 


blades and pikes and the crack of pistols indicated 
that a sharp struggle was in progress on the 
stranger’s deck. 

Little heart as Ben and Murray Bayrick had for 
such an encounter, they were yet obliged to serve | 
with their shipmates. But before they had jumped | 


quietly. 
“D’ye think ye could swim off to her, laddie?” 
Murray Bayrick whispered. | 
“I'll try it if you will,” replied Ben. 
“Well then, here goes for home and ei 
replied the plucky young Scot. 








from their own deck to that of the intervening 
galley, a blinding explosion and the crash of 
timbers scattered them like chaff! The deck be- | 
neath their feet tilted steeply, and Ben rolled over | 
into the sea! 

Lieutenant Somers, perceiving that the Intrepid | 
bade fair to be captured, had taken the desperate | 
resolution of blowing up the ketch. Thus he could | 
inflict great damage on the enemy; and thus, by 
dying with his crew, escape captivity worse than | 
death. He is thought to have himself applied the | 
torch to the powder bin. The Jntrepid, along with 
the two galleys and all on board them, were 
instantly dashed to pieces. The scattered timbers | 
mingled with the bodies of Americans and Tripoli- 
tans alike, and a shower of destructive shells | 
rained down over the entire harbor, the city and 
the castle. 

The Timolao was dismasted and much shattered. 
Many of her crew, including the reis, were killed, 
and most of the others were thrown violently into 
the sea when the xebec careened. Half-stunned 
by the tremendous concussion, Ben found himself 
swimming for his life. 

A timber fell near him; he contrived to lay hold 
of it, and floated there until picked up by boats 
from the other vessels. Murray Bayrick had saved 
himeelf by clinging to the rail of the half-submerged 
Timolao. 

Eight other vessels of the bashaw’s navy were so 
much damaged by the explosion that they had to 
be drawn up with the Timolao at the dockyard for 
repairs. Ben and Murray Bayrick were immedi- | 
ately set at work with axe and auger, under direc- | 
tion of a Moorish ship-carpenter named Murad el | 
Seid, who worked them very hard, and often beat | 
them. Worse still, they were so badly fed as to 
have little strength for their labor; they received | 
no meat, and only a scanty supply of dates and 
bad barley meal, which they were compelled to 
cook for themselves. 

Rumors were rife that the bashaw’s older 
brother, Hamet, was coming from Egypt to dis- 
possess him of the sovereignty by American aid. 
Altogether matters were going wrong in Tripoli, 
and the bashaw was in a savage mood. Ben, who 
by this time had learned a great many Moorish | 
words, heard that the chiaih had been beheaded at 
the castle. 

Nothing occurred to break the monotony of their 
servitude during that entire winter of 1805. They 
were lodged at a miserable shed inside the walls of 
the dockyard, and their new overseer did not allow 
them to leave the place under any pretext. Bay- 
rick fell ill at length, and lay under the damp old 
shed with no more attention given his wants than 
if he had been a dog. 

At evening and in the early morning, before 
going to his work, Ben did what little he could for 
his companion, and begged the Moorish overseer 
at last to allow him to ask Doctor Cowdery to 
attend Bayrick. He then learned that the doctor, 
along with Captain Bainbridge and the other 
officers and crew of the Philadelphia, had been 
redeemed by the United States, and had left Tripoli | 
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“Bah! This ’ere waters got a frog in 


They bound up their light clothing in bundles | 
which they secured across their shoulders, then let | 
themselves down from a wharf, and swam for the | 
brig in foul and ill-smelling water. For about a hun- 
dred yards they kept close together, then Ben felt a 
strong swirl in the water behind, and at almost the 
same instant, poor Bayrick cried out. His voice | 
ended with a sort of gulp. Turning his head Ben | 
saw that the Scot had gone down. | 

The boy trod water and looked anxiously all 
around, till he felt another of those forceful swirls 
beneath, and was seized with fear of sharks. Ben | 
then swam for the brig again with all his strength. | 
Reaching the vessel’s boat, which was secured by a 
painter under her stern, he climbed hastily into it, | 
and again scanned the dim surface of the water, | 
but could see nothing. 

Determined to rescue his friend, if possible, he 
now began to cast off the rope, in order to row 
back to the spot where Murray had sunk; but a 
gruff voice cried, “Avast there. Let that line be.” 
It was the night watch of the brig. 

“But the fellow that’s with me is drowning,” 
cried Ben. | 

“Seed ’im go under,” replied the sailor. “’E’s a| 
goner. "Taint no use. Shark got him. This ‘ere 
blarsted ’arbor’s full of ’em.” 

Ben hurriedly donned his garments, pulled the 
boat under the stern, and climbed up by a line | 
which the sailor threw him. 

Before many minutes the skipper, a stocky, old. | 
time captain of the British merchant service, made | 
his appearance and growled at sight of the boy. 

‘What d’ye mean boarding us this time o’ night?” 

“O captain, please hide me aboard the brig.” 

“Can’t do it! Can’t do it, boy.” 

“I'll work my passage,” Ben pleaded. 
sailor. I'll do duty the whole voyage.” 

“Can’t do it! Can’t do it!” repeated the captain. 
“Get me into trouble.” 

“They’ll flog me to death if they catch me again!” | 
cried Ben. 

“Sorry. Sorry. Can’t help ye. The owners of 
the Tartar wouldn’t like it,” persisted the Briton. 
“You must clear out.” He turned away, but 
stopped and came back. 

“Clear out!” he again exclaimed. “It’s my duty 
to tell you to clear out. ° Don’t let me see ye aboard | 
when I come around again.” 

The watch winked hard at Ben, but said nothing 
till the boy said he would set off to swim back to | 
the wharves. 

“*Ow? boy, the sharks’ll get ye,” said the sailor. 

“That’s not much worse than I’ve got to expect 
from Murad el Seid,” said Ben. 

“Bah! Wot ye goin’ ashore for?” asked the sailor. 
“Afeard of the oldman? Bah! Didn’t he tell ye it 
was his dooty to order ye ashore?” 

“Yes,” said Ben, in astonishment. 

“Well, ’e’s done ‘is dooty, and wot more can ’e 
harsk? If ’e’d wanted you to go wouldn’t ’e ’ev 
booted ye overboard?” 

“And I may stay?” cried Ben. 

For answer the old sailor walked to the water. 
barrel which stood against the deck-house, and 
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two escaped slaves. 

“Make replied Captain 
“And much good may it do you.” 

The Moorish officer and his men sprang on deck, 
and for half an hour ransacked the old brig, while 
Ben listened in unspeakable anxiety. Twice the 
Moors, in passing, tapped the water-barrel with 
the hilts of their scimetars; and one of them even 
bethought him to turn the faucet. As the water 
spurted out freely, he passed on. 

Satisfied at length that the captives were not 
aboard the Tartar, the officer went away. Then 
the brig went to sea. After she was rising and 
falling regularly on the swell of the blue Mediter 
ranean, the old sailor, whose name was David 
Howletts, approached the water-barrel, and turning 
the faucet, drew a dipperful and tasted it, but im- 

mediately he spat it out, exclaiming: 

“Bah! This ’ere water’s got a frog in "t!” 

Ben, who guessed that the old tar was med 
itating a joke on his shipmates, responded 
with several dismal croaks. 

“Sounds like Yankee frog,” said the 
captain, grinning at Nowletts. “Here, men, 
let’s see what’s got into the water-barrel. Off 
with the top hoops, and out with the head.” 

Ben popped up like a jumping-jack when 
the top was removed, the sailors roared with 
wonder, and the captain, to Ben’s surprise, 
seemed not at all displeased that he was to 
have an extra man for the voyage home. As 
for the sailors, they immediately rechristened 
Ben as Frog-in-the-Tank. 

The passage to Liverpool proved a pleasant 
one, and from that port the United States con. 
sul provided Ben with a passage home to 
Boston on the ship Ceres, after he had been 
in captivity nearly two years. 

As he told his story, the old gentleman used 
to show us youngsters the faded old dull-red Moor 
ish caftan, blue trousers and low Morocco shoes 
which he wore when a marine in the bashaw’s navy. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
The End. 


search then,” Althorp. 
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A CANDY FACTORY. 
A Visit to a Place where Sweets are made by the Ton. 


Not long ago I was permitted to inspect the proc- 
esses of candy-making in an immense Boston 
establishment, when all its “hands” were busy in 
preparing for the Christmas trade, 

“When I explain to you,” said the genial super- 
intendent, “that the capacity of the factory is 
fifteen thousand pounds a day,—and that mostly 
in chocolates, bonbons and fancy goods,—you will 
understand that little of the processes can be seen 
during one afternoon’s visit. But come along, and 
note all youcan. To begin at the beginning, here 
is the storeroom,”’ 

There were barrels upon barrels of shelled nuts, 
pecans, almonds, walnuts, filberts, and many other 
kinds. There were barrels of the various grades 
of sugar, great blocks of cake chocolate, fruits and 
spices from almost every clime, pistachio nuts in 
their jackets of royal purple, and nuts from the 
slopes of Mount Etna. Al! the Mount Etna crop 
of three hundred thousand pounds is used in 
candy-making in this estabiishment. 

Stored in bottles and coppers on the shelves were 
various flavors and colorings produced by the 
improved chemistry which has made vegetable 
a harmless green is 
derived from spinach. 

Girls in an adjoining room were busy preparing 
nuts for nougat, taffy and the various nut candies. 
The Jordan almonds are always used for that 
confection so dear to the childish heart, “sugar 
almonds.” The nuts were placed in immense 
shallow pans, swung by a crane over a slow fire, 
and toasted until they were sufficiently browned. 
Then, while they were still rocked over the fire, a 
ladieful of thin syrup was poured over them, anil 
allowed to dry in for a short time. This process 
was repeated until the almonds changed into white 


| balls. 


All the coated nuts, aromatic seeds and spices 
are prepared in much the same manner, the rough 


| or smooth coatings of the nucleus depending upon 


the density of the syrup and the eize of the finished 
ball of candy upon the number of the dippings. 

All along one side of the next room, which ex. 
tended almost the entire length of the building, 
were placed “jacket kettles,”’ each set into a copper 
case. Between kettle and case steam is forced ata 
high pressure. These kettles looked like mammoth 
jockey caps, the lip of the caldron resembling the 
peak. 

Each of these gigantic kettles holds two hundred 


| gallons of boiling syrup, which the workmen were 


putting through all sorts of strange tests. It was 
rather startling to see one of the men dip his hand 
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into cold water and plunge it into the scalding 
syrup, then into the water again, and calmly hold 
it up to see by the quality of the threads whether 
the syrup had ‘sugared off’’ enough. 

In one of the kettles they were boiling the cream 
for “‘chocolate creams.” The cream, so called, is 
only sugar and water boiled with a little flavoring 
to a low degree, 
when it will keep its 
form without really 
hardening. 

While the work- 
man at the kettle 
was carefully watch- 
ing and stirring the 
syrup, men were 
bringing from some 
hidden place 
shallow boxes 
filled with pow- 
dered starch. 

With a row of 
molds looking 
very much like 
little Minié balls 
mounted on a 
long stick, he 
made rows of 
holes in the starch. 
These were filled 
with the syrup from 
a sort of tunnel with 
a simple automatic 
arrangement for let- 
ting a small quantity 
of the syrup fall at 
a ‘time. Then the 
trays were carried into the cooling-off room. 

‘But how about the candies which have liquids 
inside them, like rose-water, violet-water, wine, 
etc. ?”’ I asked. 

“That seems to puzzle everybody, and yet it is 
simpie,”’ said the superintendent. ‘Instead of 
boiling the sugar ‘low’ as you saw in the case of 
the chocolate creams, it is boiled ‘high.’ At the 
right moment a proper quantity of the liquid is 
mixed with the syrup. Then in each little candy, 
as it is poured into the starch-mold, the sugar 
crystallizes around the liquid, which remains 
imprisoned until somebody’s teeth crash through 
the walls.” 

On the other side of the room there was a sort 
of a mixing mill where the employés had been 
beating the whites of eggs by the dozen. This 
was for the nougat, the nuts for which were now 
all ready. 

There was some wonderful sleight of hand by 
which the nougat was poured like a lump of dough 
full of plums upon marble tables securely fenced 
in by rods and bars. Here it was kneaded and 
smoothed, and put away to cool in large blocks, 
about two or three inches thick. Then, with a 
broad, flat knife it was cut into half-inch strips, 
which were in turn cut partly through by a machine 
into half-inch pieces, in such a way that the pieces 
could be easily separated by the girls, who, later, 
put them into wrappers or dipped them into choc- 
olate. 

In the next room peppermint lozenges, about 
the size and thickness of a half-dollar, were 
making. A little gum was added to the syrup to 
thicken it, and the mass, when partially cooled, 
was carried into a little room all white with starch. 
Upon a large cutting-board the candy-dough was 
kneaded and rolled out exactly as housewives roll 
out cookies. But here starch was used instead of 
flour. Then, with a long die, the lozenges were 
cut out with lightning-like rapidity, and spread 
upon trays to be carried to the cooling-off room. 

One very pretty process was the dipping of 
white candies and sugared nuts into a sort of thin, 
colored icing. Each girl sat with a little pan of 
this mixture kept at the proper heat by a tiny gas 
jet before her. With a loop of wire exactly the 
shape of a butterfly net she dipped the candies 
into the boiling mixture, and arranged them neatly 
on the plaques on which they are sold. 

Fragrant piles of rose-leaves and English violets 
farther along upon the benches were ready for the 
process of crystallizing, to which these fragrant 
and fashicnable flowers are submitted. 

The next room, a small one, was like an oven. 
The heat was so intense that the visitor had only 
time to glance at the shelves before beating a hasty 
and gasping retreat. In that room they crystal- 
lized preserved ginger-root by dipping it in sugar 
and drying it in the hot atmosphere. 

Perhaps the most interesting scene of all was in 
the large chocolate-dipping room. There fully a 
hundred and fifty girls and women sat about 
marble tables, all working busily. Attendants 
passed from table to table, pouring thick and hot 
chocolate into the hollow crater formed by the 
hardening of the chocolate which had been poured 
there before. 

Eight pretty girls who sat at the nearest table 
dipped their hands into the half-cooled mass with 
wonderful rapidity and certainty. Taking up 
one of the creams, or centres, a girl would dip it 
into the melted chocolate, work it about for a 
second, then lay it deftly upon a small card or 
board without herself having touched anything 
but the candy itself. Finally she turned the 
“string’’ or thread of the liquid deftly across the 
top, as may be noticed on all the finest hand- 
work. 

“Many of these girls are Italians, like the 
workmen in the rooms above. Italians excel in 
all kinds of candy-making,” said the superin- 




















tendent. ‘‘Now-iet us see the packing-room—one 
of the most important parts of the factory. In 
the workrooms the character of the candy is 
determined, but in the packing-room its reputation 
is made. Candy is something like character. 
When it’s good, it is worth keeping clean and 
attractive; on the principle that when there is 
anything valuable, it will be taken care 
of. It is one thing to be really good, you 
know, and another thing to be both good 
and attractive. We consider our good 
packing and the decoration of our candies 
half the reason for their success on the 
market.” - 

In the packing-room the girls were 
working busily, the secret of their skill, 
as in many of the other rooms, being that 
they were on what is called ‘‘piece-work,”’ 
so that their earnings are in proportion to 
their industry and aptitude. Here the 
caramels and nougatines were wrapped 
in oiled tissue-paper and carefully 





Making Sweetmeats. 


arranged, as were the chocolate and dipped candies, 
on trays of snowy cardboard, within the white, 
lace-edged boxes. They were afterward covered 
with white paper and silvery foil, and duly labelled. 
Down in the extensive warerooms, where the 
boxes were piled up to the ceiling, was a neat 
black-walnut cabinet. As drawer after drawer 
was opened, the samples of the various candies 
were seen lying like jewels in their velvet cases. 
Here was every variety, from the old-fashioned 
rock candy and peppermints to the delicately 
flavored comfits, lozenges, confections, chocolate 
creams, nougatines, fruit candies and bonbons. 


“There wouldn’t be many left if some of The | 


Companion readers were invited here, would 
there ?”’ said the superintendent. Long before 


this time some of them have eaten some of the | 


candies that were made that pleasant afternoon. 
Epitn Perry Estes. 
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COBWEBS ON THE GRASS. 


When twilight was just beginning 

Last night, the fairies sat spinning 

With a firefly for a light: 

Then they wove the threads together, 

eir pattern a dove’s white feather ; 

And here, at the end of night, 

Lie their webs so dainty and white. 
Original. CURTIS May. 
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SUMMER VACATIONS. 





The summer vacation habit has grown rapidly | 
among Americans during the last thirty or forty | 


years. Formerly, the number of those engaged 
in any active business or industry who indulged 
themselves in a period of summer rest was small. 
There were families who had a country as well as 
a city home, and removed from one to the other 
as the seasons changed; but they were few in 
comparison with the summer cottagers of to-day. 


Travel to Europe was limited almost wholly to | 
people of wealth and leisure, and carried with it a | 


kind of distinction which is wanting in these days 
of rapid European excursions and personally 
conducted parties. College vacations were arranged 
with a view rather to work than to rest; for the 
term lasted until August, and the long vacation 
came in the winter, to meet the convenience of 
students who found it necessary to earn money by 
teaching school. 

Now it is the usual thing for persons in mercan- 
tile business, as well as for many workers in 
shops and factories, to take two weeks in the 
summer for rest; and so widespread has the prac- 
tice become that many employers take it into their 
plans, and arrange to give this opportunity to 
those in their employ without loss of pay. 

In addition to this, or sometimes as a substitute 
for it, the early-closing movement gives to clerks 
a shorter working day through the summer 
months, and releases them altogether on Saturday 
at one or two o’clock. 

This movement made slow progress at first, the 
more conservative employers feeling apprehensive 
that it would result in a diminished volume of 
trade; but it has had the sympathy of the public, 
and purchasers have accommodated themselves to 
it. In some places exceptional local conditions 
make this shortening of the business day in sum- 
mer impracticable, but so far as the great city 
stores are concerned, it is not believed that the 
aggregate of their business for the week would be 
any larger if they kept open for a longer day in 
the summer. 

It is an old principle that a demand creates a 
supply. The growth of the vacation habit has 


stimulated the supply of means and places for 
The summer resort, as we now 


gratifying it. 


know it, has practically been created during the 
last forty years. 

When Starr King wrote of the White Hills in 
1859, it was almost in the manner of a discoverer, 
and his descriptions had the charm of novelty, 
even to New England readers. Now the 
remotest recesses of the White Mountains are 
familiar, and great hotels occupy the vantage- 
points among them, while flourishing towns have 
been built up whose chief industry is the taking 
care of summer boarders. 

Bar Harbor has been created, Newport has been 
enlarged and beautified, and hundreds of lesser 
resorts among the lakes and mountains or by the 
sea have sprung up during the same period. The 
entire New England coast is dotted with popular 
places of summer sojourning which, a generation 
ago, if they existed at all, were nothing but fishing 
villages. There used to be a savor of adventure 
about a trip to the Adirondacks or the Maine 
wilderness, but now parlor-cars carry one to their 
very edge, and comfortable hotels are scattered 
through them. 

This extension of the vacation habit suggests a 
more widely diffused prosperity, which allows 
more leisure and more opportunities of enjoying 
it than were afforded to earlier toilers. It stimu- 
lates the growth of country communities, and 
furnishes the farmer with a near and steady 
market for his products. The summer boarder 
has become an important factor in the prosperity 
of Maine, New Hampshire and other states which 
are fortunate in their natural attractions. 
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A BOOK. 

There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 

traverse may the pprnrent take 
Without oppress of toll; 
How frugal is the chariot 
That bears the human soul! 


Selected. —Emily Dickinson. 
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THE NEXT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


Every one who takes the least interest in national 
| politics is aware that next year is ‘presidential 
| year.”” So important is it to manceuvre for posi- 
| tion in this great contest, that the first skirmishes 
| have already taken place. The formal opening of 
| the canvass will take place in the early summer 
| of 1896, and one year from to-day the conventions. 
|of the great parties will have met, formulated 
their platforms, and named their candidates. That 
there is general uncertainty concerning the candi- 
dates is hardly remarkable; that has usually been 
the case a year before the elections. 

But at present the uncertainty about candidates 
is only one element of the general uncertainty 
about the outcome of the contest. 

There is, in the first place, no absolute certainty 
as to the composition and the alignment of the 
parties themselves. One cannot be sure even as 
to the number of conventions that will offer 
candidates and platforms to the people for their 
approval. That there will be a Democratic, a 
Republican, a Populist, and a Prohibition can- 
didate seems probable; but new issues have cut 
into the organizations of the two older parties 
to such an extent that we can hardly expect to see 
| the composition of either remain as it was in the 
last election. ; 

The alignment then was made chiefly on the 
tariff issue; such at least is the general impres- 
sion, though of course other specific questions, as 
| well as the general principles of the two organiza- 
tions, were more or less involved. But if the 
tariff is not to be the main issue next time, voters 
are not likely to divide in the same way. It is 
| reasonable to expect some crossing of the lines. 

Just what the main issue will be is the second 
and the most important element of doubt in the 
outlook. Will the tariff controversy be revived, 
| a8 some political leaders insist? Or wiil the finan- 
cial question outweigh all others? Will there be 
a movement in favor of reénacting the income tax 
in some form that will enable it to run the gauntlet 
of the courts? 

Just at present the weight of opinion as expressed 
in the newspapers and reviews seems to lie in favor 
of the predominance of the financial discussion 
over all others. But few writers are disposed to 
predict the attitude of the great parties on that 
question. The Populists, indeed, are united in the 
advocacy of one policy. But Democrats and 
Republicans are more or less divided among them- 
selves, largely along sectional lines. To these 
differences the uncertainty about candidates and 
platforms is chiefly due. Already a convention of 
the clubs organized to strengthen one of the parties 
has declined to declare itself on the question; and 
state conventions representing the other party have 
announced conflicting views. 

One or two general observations may be ventured 
even so early in the development of the battle. 
One is, that the division between sections of the 
country no longer follows the lines laid down by 
the Civil War and the slavery controversy. Most 
of us will be disposed to welcome this indication 
that that great chapter of our history is closed, 
whether or not we are content with the outlook 
from other points of view. 

A second observation that will occur to one who 
studies the present in the light of the past is that 











which have engaged the public mind at other 
periods in our history. The panics of 1837 and 
1873 were followed by financial discussions not 





the contioversies now waging are not unlike those | 





without points of striking similarity to the present. 
Panics, in fact, have always been powerful dis- 
turbers of the political atmosphere, and it will not 
be unexampled if the panic of 1893 should lead to 
important transformations of parties. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the agitation of the 
financial question has already led directly up to 
considerations of the nature of our constitution. 
Burke declared that all the great constitutional 
battles in England had been fought out over 
questions of taxation. Perhaps it would not be 
an exaggeration to say that in America no great 
political discussion has been entirely devoid of a 
constitutional aspect. 
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YURISHESU SHIMUSON GURANDO. 


One of the most entertaining literary curiosities 
published in recent years is the Japanese life of 
General Grant, rendered into literal English from 
a little book picked up in Tokio by a travelling 
American, and recently given in an abridged form 
in the Century, with some of the original Japanese 
illustrations. Indians and uniformed soldiers of 
the Civil War look oddly enough as they are evoked 
under the alien skill of the Japanese artist, but 
even more astonishing are the transformations of 
names of American historic worthies and places as 
they appear in Japanized version. As the author 
prefaces his work with an introductory sketch of 
American history, these include, besides Grant and 
his contemporaries, notably Taitoryo Rincorun 
Shi (President Lincoln, Mr.), the great discoverer, 
Koronbusu of Itaria (Columbus of Italy), Washin. 
ton Kuen (Mr. Washington), and Amerikusu 
(Americus), who, we are told, was an Italian gen. 
eral for whom our country was named! 

When the narrative at length reaches its hero’s 
birth, it proceeds thus: 

The fifteenth Taitoryo, Yurishesu Shimuson 
Gurando (Ulysses Simpson Grant), fifty-eight years 
from now, the fourth month, twenty-seventh day, 
in America, Ohayo (Ohio) State, Monto Gori 
(County), Pointo Puranto (Point Pleasant), was 
born. From the time of his birth he was different 
from an ordinary baby. His body was a He 
weighed 1 kwan, 292 me. As he grew his thought 
became deeper accordingly. It was seen by the 
eye of every man. He showed no color of fear, 
however great the sound that came into his ear. 
When he was not fully two years old his father, 
Jesshi Rumito Gurando, happened to carry him 
outside of his house, and some bad young men in 
Se came eta looking back at Gurando Kuen, 
said: 





“We hear that this baby, as people say, has a 
brave heart, and never fears anything; we will try 
whether this is true or false.” 

And they went away and got a pistol, and gave 
it to the hand of Gurando Kuen, and pulled the 
trigger. Then came out a bullet like a thunder 
storm. The baby was not afraid of it, and never 
changed the color of his face; but pointing to the 

istol asked another shot. The father as well as 

e bad fe was astonished; and there was nu 
one who did not roll his tongue. 

This remarkable baby developed, as might have 
been expected, into an equally extraordinary boy, 
but of the many anecdotes, ali delightful, which 
the admiring Japanese biographer relates, here is 
one of the briefest: 

One day, when he was older, he was playing ball 
by his own house, and he accidentally broke a glass 
window of his neighbor. Having regretted what 
he had done, he made up his mind, and went into 
the neighbor’s house, and excused himself to the 
lord of the house, saying: 

“T accidentally broke the window of thy honor. 
able house. I have no word to excuse myself. The 
only thing I can do is to my father tell, a new glass 
window buy, this loss repay. Please excuse.’ 

This house lord, having been much pleased with 
this child’s unusual oe aeaen without an 
condition excused his sin. Indeed Gurando Kuen’s 
heavenly nature is like a serpent, which has its 
own nature when it is but one inch long. 

It is a pity that the same author has not related 
in Japanese the life of ‘“‘Washinton Kuen.” The 
cherry-tree is, with the chrysanthemums, the 
national floral symbol of Japan, in treating which 
he would have surely felt at home—and how rich 
would have been his variations on the little hatchet! 
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BOYS, ATTENTION! 


A London publisher proposes to issue a penny 
edition of the great English poets, so that these 
masterpieces of song may be brought into the hands 
of the poorest reader in Great Britain. Macaulay’s 
ballads come first, then Marmion, Childe Harold, 
and fourth in the list, the poems of Lowell. This 
foremost place awarded to an American poet is one 
more sign of the kinship of the two peoples. 

No more important political question will come 
before the thousands of boy readers of The Com. 
panion, when they, in the future, are among the 
arbiters of the destiny of this nation, than its atti- 
tude to the country which Hawthorne called Our 
Old Home. The fact that silly American lads imi- 
tate the English drawl, or copy the fashions of 
Bond Street, or in their zeal to ape English customs 
use hunting-carts for driving in the streets, does 
not throw any light on the case; neither does the 
imitation by English girls of the saucy bearing of 
successful American belles at court. The puerile 
tricks of manner of two long separated brothers 
have little to do with their blood kinship, or the 
similar traits of character that belong to each. 

We may gibe and carp at each other, but after all 
it is brothers’ blood that is in our veins. 

When John Bright, speaking to the House of 
Commons when it was incensed against Americans, 
called us “the great Transatlantic English nation,” 
he was amazed and silenced by an overwhelming 
burst of applause. 

An American travelling in Devonshire last 
summer told his English host how much he had 
been gratified by seeing the bust of an American 
poet in Westminster Abbey. 

The Englishman smiled. “Why,” he said, point- 
ing to the valley which lay outstretched before 
them, “there is scarcely a family in England or 
even in Great Britain from which a member has not 
gone to you to find a home and career, and to rest 
his bones among you at the end. You have given 
welcome and shelter to countless Englishmen, shall 
we not welcome one American poet?” 

Not only Englishmen, but pilgrims from every 
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PANTION. 








nation under heaven have come here to ask our | 


hospitality. Is this country to be the battle-field on 
which their old errors and hatreds will fight to the 
death? Or will it be the-bettering house of the 
world? 

It is for the American to say, who to-day is a boy, 
but who soon will have, by word and vote, the 
future of the nation in his hands. As he decides 
and as he lives, so will it be. 
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PERSONATING GENERAL GRANT. 


Gen. Frederick T. Dent, General Grant’s brother- 
in-law, has lately given in the press some interest- 
ing reminiscences of the famous general. He 
describes, in particular, the celebrated scene in the 
McLean house at Appomattox, where General Lee 
surrendered. 

General Dent was present on this occasion. 
General Lee and his staff were in full uniform, 
faultlessly attired, with their swords at their sides. 
The Confederate officers were evidently of the 
opinion that they would be called upon to give up 
their side arms, but they were not. They appeared 
as if on dress parade; but General Grant, who had 
been up much of the night with sick headache, 
wore an undress blouse, and did not have ona 
sword, 

The surrender consisted merely of an exchange 
of letters. General Grant sat on one side of a 
table, and wrote a letter to General Lee indicating 
the terms of the surrender. General Lee, sitting 
on the other side of the table, received the letter, 
answered it, accepting the terms, and passed it 
over to General Grant. 

This wasiall. After this the members of the two 
staffs were introduced, and chatted as amiably as 
if they had been old friends. 

General Grant’s somewhat careless attire is indi- 
cated by a story told by General Dent. President 
Lincoln, on one occasion, had gone with General 
Grant to visit one of the battle-fields near the 
capital. There were several very distinguished 
men in the party. Making a halt for a moment, 
they noticed an old colored woman peering about, 
and General Grant asked her what she wanted. 

“I wants to see Gineral Grant, massa,” she said. 

The rest of the party, somewhat amused, turned 
toward the general-in-chief. 

“Well, I am General Grant,” he said to the 
woman, smiling. 

“No, massa, you aint de gineral,” she said. 
“*Scuse me, but I knows better’n dat!’ 

There was some laughter at the general’s ex- 
pense. 

“Well,” he said to her, “if I am not General 
Grant, tell me what he looks like.” 

“Why, Gineral Grant,” the woman said, “Gineral 
Grant am a big, ter’ble tall man, wi’ a long sword 
in his hand; he’s all cubbered up wi’ big gold 
buttons, an’ a big fedder in his hat. He look like 
de angel Gabr’l, an’ he’s big like old G’liar what 
broke de lion’s jaw.” 

The party rode on, still laughing, leaving the old 
woman gazing somewhat indignantly at the man in 
the common soldier’s blouse who had represented 
himself to her as the great general, and muttering 
to herself, “No, indeedy, dey can’t fool me dat 
a-way!” 
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PREPARING FOR THE GAME. 


In August, last year, thirty young men, picked 
from among the thousand students of one of our 
great universities, were taken to a sea-island, difii- 
cult of access. They were accompanied by their 
captain, their business manager, their cooks, their 
surgeon and their physician. There were also 
men who were paid high salaries to direct them 
every hour of the day so as to keep their physical 
condition in perfect order, to look after their baths, 
knead their muscles, and control their exercise. 

For nine weeks these young men remained iso- 
lated, hidden from the spies of other colleges, 
striving to bring their bodies into the highest 
condition. 

Stimulants and tobacco were forbidden. They 
ran, studied, read, slept by rule. Every morsel of 
food was prescribed by the physician and trainers. 
This was done at an enormous pecuniary cost. 

All of this discipline and self-sacrifice were spent 
to fit them to win a game at football some weeks 
later. 

A very natural question may be asked as to what 
discipline and sacrifice these same men are willing 
to accept to fit their souls and minds for the lifelong 
game in which they must take their part when the 
college doors close behind them? 
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NOT EVEN ONE. 


Mademoiselle Rachel, the celebrated tragedienne, 
once had an experience which was both amusing 
and provoking. She received a note, in excellent 
French, requesting her to give a reading at the 
house of a man of high rank in London; the note 
was from the nobleman himeelf, and as the terms 
he offered were more than liberal, Mademoiselle 
Rachel promptly accepted. 

She had not proceeded far with her reading, 
when she realized from the anxious or blank 
expression on the face of almost every person in 
the audience that there was no one present who 
comprehended French to a sufficient degree to 
enjoy her reading. She consoled herself, however, 
with the idea that her host understood her, and did 
her best. 

When the reading was over, the nobleman ap- 
proached her and said, gravely : 

“Mademoiselle, my guests have had a great 
advantage over me this evening. They have had 
the happiness of hearing as well as seeing you. I, 
alas, mademoiselle, had not that pleasure; I am as 
deaf as a post!” 
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JUST AS WELL. 


Bright sayings are often to be heard in the courts, 
and they enliven many a dull and tiresome day. 

At one time, Sergeant Manning, a very nervous 
man, was arguing a case before the judges of the 
Common Pleas. He had a large number of books 
before him, aimost enough to constitute a library. 
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While he was reading the report of one of the | 
cases, a number of books tumbled off the table in | 
front of him. 

“My lords,” said the serjeant, nervously, “it is 
reported in two other books in these exact words.” 

“Are you sure,” asked Justice Maule, “that it is 
exactly the same?” 

“Certainly, my lords,” replied Manning, earnestly. 

“Well, then,” said Justice Maule, gravely, “why 
hunt for the other books? Read the same case 
again out of the one you have in your hand.” 

Manning saw the point, and when the merriment 
caused by the justice’s suggestion had subsided, he 
proceeded with his argument without farther search 
for the much quoted case. 


RED CROSS DOGS. 


At Lechenich, near Cologne, in the Rhineland, a 
novel experiment in dog-training for army service 
is being made by Jean Bungartz, the animal painter 
and animal lover. His success in training dogs for 
active army duty, reconnoitring,-sentry and mes- 
senger service has been certified to by the German 
government; and now Mr. Bungartz is educating 
a number of dogs for hospital and ambulance 
service, and these are the so-called “Hospital, or 
Red Cross Dogs.” 


For this duty the Scotch collie is chosen, since 
Mr. Bungartz believes that this breed has no equal 
for intelligence, docility and fidelity. The Red | 
Cross dog is fitted with saddle-bags, in which he | 
carries, besides his biscuit, everything necessary | 
for the first bandaging, and a well-protected flas 
of brandy. A large red cross appears on the 
saddle-bags, and a lantern is strapped on the | 
collie’s back at night. | 

Any one familiar with the annals of war knows 
how the death-roll is swelled by those of the | 
wounded who have crept away into ditch or hedge | 
to escape the bursting shell and rush of hoofs and 
wheels, and not found by the hospital service, are 
reported as “missing,” or are discovered too late | 
for relief. 

Here the noble duty of the Red Cross dog comes | 
in. There is no thicket too dense, no ditch too 
deep but that these keen-scented, quick-sighted 
collies can find the wounded man; and once found, 
they give tongue, and do not leave him till help 
comes. 

The dogs are also taught to crouch beside the 
wounded man, that he may open the and find 
the reviving flask. The little lantern, securely 
fastened to the back strap, enables the seekers to 
follow the dog on dark nights, and it moreover 
conveys hope to the wounded when the friendly 


light —— 

r. Bungartz tells of remarkable work done by 
his dogs on nights so dark that the seeking party 
passed within five feet of the prostrate man on 
open ground, and but for the collie would not have 
found him. 





POETICAL COMPETITIONS. 


The Chinese have at least one very gentle and 
highly civilized amusement—com petition in making 
verses. Tcheng-Ki-Tong says, in his book, “The 
Chinaman at Home,” ‘Instead of shooting, or 
playing lawn-tennis, or croquet, our literary folk, 
as soon as a certain number of them have a little 
time to spare, meet together in turn at each other’ 
houses, and give themselves up to poetical tourna. 
ments.” This is done in all parts of China, but 
especially in the province of Fukien. 


As soon as the players are ready, a vase is passed | 
round, and out of it each draws a slip of paper, on 
which is written a word denoting what part he is 
to take. He may be examiner, copying-clerk, or 
competitor. | 

When this formality is over, one of the examiners | 
takes up a book and opens it at random. Another 
examiner calls a number, say nine. The first | 
examiner reads the ninth line of the page at which | 
he has opened, and from this line a phrase or word | 
is chosen as the subject of composition. 

Then a second vase is placed upon the table, to 
which a bell is attached. A thread hangs from the 
bell, and at the end of the thread is a lighted stick 
of incense. In about half an hour the stick burns | 
out, the thread ignites, and as it snaps, a weight | 
drops, which at the same instant rings the bell and 
closes the lid of the vase. 

he time is up, and no more verses can be put | 
into the urn. Now the clerks pour the manuscripts 
out of the urn, copy them all on the same sheet of 
paper, to secure anonymity, and so submit them to | 
the examiners. The examiners compare them, 
decide upon the best and the second best, and one 
of the examiners mounts a kind of desk and reads 
or intones the best one. 

Each candidate may write and drop into the urn | 
as many poems as he pleases—before the bell rings 
—but has to pay a small fee for each entry. The 
money is spent for paper, ink and prizes. 

A second trial follows immediately, and the two 
winners of the first trial are made examiners in the 
second one. 

This may go on for an entire afternoon, and in 
the evening a dinner brings the féte to an end. 








RIVER BOUNDARIES. 


One of the oddest boundary disputes in this 
country is that between New Jersey and Delaware 
over the jurisdiction of the Delaware River oppo 
site Newcastle, and for some distance above and | 
below the town. A New Jersey paper explains 
the difficulty as follows: 

New Jersey insists that her jurisdiction extends 
to the middle of the river there as elsewhere, while 
Delaware claims es ne at that point clear 
across to the New Jersey shore. Charles IT. granted 
to his brother James, Duke of York, about the year 
1683, a portion of the Delaware peninsula. The 
grant specially gave James a circular piece of land 
twelve miles about Newcastle, all islands falling 
within the circle, and seemingly from the language 
the bed of the stream. 

James gave the land to William Penn, and this 
land afterward became a part of the state of Dela- 
ware. It is upon the language of this grant that 
Delaware claims jurisdiction over the whole river 
opposite Newcastle. 


INACCURATE. 


It was at a dinner-party that the conversation 
turned on Florida, and its desirability as a summer 
residence. Few of the guests had seen it, and 
suppositions rather than facts were bandied about. 


“Ts it possible you haven’t been there, Miss B.?” 
asked a lady of her neighbor. 

“No,” was the answer. “I’ve been to Europe 
and South America, but never to Florida.” 

“T rather wonder at that,” said some one, ““when 
you’ve been so much of a traveller.” 

Miss B. laughed. 

“Well,” she confessed, “I always have the feeling 
that Florida is infested with sharks and other 
bacteria.” 

An Englishman bent forward across the table. 
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Terre ute, Ind. A School of Engineering. Me- 
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Instructors: J. De Camp, Theodore Wendel, Ross 
Turner, G. Brewster, W. J. Kaula, H. B. Pennell, 
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Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike. Rever- | 
sible—one collar equal to two of any other kind. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs by mail, 6 cents. } 
Box of 10 Collars or 5 Pair Cuffs, 25 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
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“Pardon me, Miss B.,” said he, “but really, you | 
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know, sharks are not bacteria!” 
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Perfect 


Tooth Powder. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 
“Pulls on Like a Boot.” 
the Master Surgical 

Elastic Stocking, 
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. Etc. 
The patented 
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strain; thus preventing 
stretching and tearing. 
= Easier to put on and take off 
and more durable than any 
other. Made in thread or 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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and a final cure which 
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Fever 
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Cured 
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Cured. 


Full Information FREE on Applying to Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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he. WATERMAN, the well- 
known Fountain Pen Manu- 
facturer, 157 Broadway, New 
York, writes us as follows : 


“Dear Dr. Hayes :— As my 
excuse for not answering 
your last | must plead that 
you have made me so well in 
curing my Hay Fever that I 
have driven my business till 
it drives me. Your first pre- 
scription in 1888 relieved me 
of the Asthma and all un- 
leasant symptoms of Ha 

ever, except the catarrhal, 
and | have never had any 
serious trouble from that 
since. | am in better health 
to-day than before for a 
great many years.” 


We would like to Cure YOU also. 
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PIANO? 


If you are to select a Piano 
of all the Pianos that are 
offered you will find that the 


‘Crown’ 


Pianos 


are certainly as good as any 
other, and in. addition to a 
perfect Piano we give without 
extra cost, the “‘CROWN” 
Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier, which gives 
the pianist the power to imi- 
tate the Harp, Zither, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Guitar, etc., as 
independent instruments, or 
as an accompaniment to the 
Piano. This Orchestral At- 
tachment is the sensation of 
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the Musical World and can be had ONLY in the “Crown” Pianos. Without add- 
ing to the cost it practically gives $1,000 extra value to each “Crown” Piano purchased. 


atalogue will be mailed free to any address. 


Boul. and Sangamon St., Chicago, U. S. A. 














A SCHOOL REVISITED. 
By J. M. Barrie. 
[Copyright in England. ] 


In Two Parts.— Part II. 


The Girls at School. —Pedestrian Contests.—A Glimpse 
of Carlyle. 


On the day I revisited the school the bell began 
to ring when I was half-way up the walk. I 
started to run, but stopped in the first stride, 
remembering that it no longer mattered whether I 
arrived late. The ringing of the bell was the 
saddest sound which reached me that day. It set 
so mauy other. bells a-tolling that no one heard 
but myself. 

The tifteen or sixteen years that have scudded 
by, so quickly that, you see, I could not count 
them, since I last answered the summons of the 
bell, have mellowed its tone for me. It used only 
to clang, after the offensive 
manner of the man who wiil/ 
ride down all other conversa- 
tion. Never was it so aggres- 
sive as at two o'clock, the very 
time when we wanted most to 
be left alone. In my memory 
it seems nearly always to have 
been between one-thirty and 
two o'clock at our school, so 
much did we put into that half- 
hour. ' 

At one we were released, but 
it took a valuable twenty min- 
utes to run home and back, 
and you must give another ten 
for dinner, conversation in the 
home circle, the dodging of 
some one who wants to scrape 
off the mud, ete. Such of us 
as had a particular master at 
two looked glazed in the eye as 
we ran back, because we were 
keeping a game at stalkey, the 
state of the streets, and prop- 
osition forty-seven before us, 
and they are a difficult trio to 
drive in harness. Stalkey is, so far as I can 
discover, a game peculiar to that school. 

It is played by sides, the aim of the inside batch 
being to capture all the others and back them 
against a wall which they must regard as a jail. 
But if one of the outside, perhaps the last at 
liberty, can dash through the jailers and touch 
the wall, crying at the same moment the magic 
words, “‘Stalkey out,’’ away run the freed with a 
whoop of triumph. 

At a little distance from the wall was a grassy 
bank, and to rush down this like a torrent there 
is no restraining, and stalkey-out your side, to be 
the next moment buried under a dozen of the foe, 
back aching, knees muddy, nose bleeding, is, on 
the whole, the finest thing in life. I asked many 
questions about what they do at that school now, 
but I did not dare ask if they still play at stalkey. 

The wall that was our jail remains, still stands 
the bank, the scene of many glorious deeds; I 
saw them from the staircase window when some 
one beside me was talking of education, under the 
impression that I heard him. But alas! that 
cemetery of reputations is now a playground for 
girls, who do not even see the tombs. 

There were girls at the school in our day, but 
except in our last year they were only for 
brushing out of the way when you ran against 
them at a corner. Our playground was theirs 
then, and I suppose they had games of their own, 
but I cannot remember what these were. 

I asked Charles what games the girls play at 
now, and he says he knows one who can almost 
beat him at cricket. That is in the holidays, 
however, when girls always were surprises. At 
school Charles says they play at flinging a soft 
ball in the air, and then run away from it 
squealing. Charles is not in his last year yet. 

The girls did loom considerably during the last 
year, especially the bad ones who sat at the 
bottom of their classes, which brought them very 
near to the top boy. It is a remarkable thing, 
not to be explained, but the more a boy wanted to 
sit near them, the greater was his difficulty in 
remaining top boy. When he had no desire to be 
near them he was there constantly. In this fatal 
year boys, even the fellows who could kick a goal 
at fifty yards, began to know a girl by such a 
trifle as her hat, or the color of her frock, or a 
way she had of holding her head to the side and 
looking at you suddenly. 

There were girls’ schools in the town, too, and 
on more intent observation the young ladies 
attending them turned out to bave characters, 
gestures, hair, noses that made them quite distin- 
guishable the one from the other. They came to 
tea-parties in white or blue or pink things, and 
looked so soft that you wanted all at once to take 
care of them. To three of these who played 
lawn-tennis in a wood-yard I make my bow. 

During a good skating season attendance at the 
classes held between three and four, the last hour 
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of the school day, was _lax,—unless it was your 
fate to be with the mathematical master, a man 
| there was no use arguing with,—for the bad boys 
and girls had colds or some other ailment that 
| necessitated their withdrawing to a loch two or 
three miles distant, where the boys put on the 
| girls’ skates for them, and the girls tied an 
invisible string round the boys. 

Twice a year we had the use of the classical 
assistant’s room for an hour, and then a bold one 
sat down in the master’s chair, leaned on the 
master’s table, dipped the master’s pen into the 
master’s ink-bottle (cheers), and after a pause 
asked why nobody was beginning. We were 
there to select office-bearers for the coming foot- 
ball or cricket season, and the reason nobody was 
| beginning was that we were waiting to give some 
one a chance of proposing us. 

The duties of the committee were to gather 
subscriptions, stagger down to the field by the 
river carrying the goal posts, and arrange the 
matches. 

We always talked very largely of the matches, 
but I cannot remember our playing against any 
but one antagonist, a boarding-school near the 
| Solway, which elected big committees twice a 
| year to challenge us. The drive to this school in 
| a wagonette is a glowing memory ; so is the nectar 
| called treacle beer we drank when the fray was 
|over. Sometimes it was not unlike a fray. 






















The School-room. 


| There was a hopeless puzzle 
of a boy at that school, called 
| Kilty, because he wore a kilt, 
| in which he played for the first 
}eleven. We were all quite cer- 
| tain that he played, under as- 
|} sumed names, in trousers for 
| the second eleven and knicker- 
|bockers for the third, but we 
|could never identify him, I 
| Should like to meet Kilty again, 
| and have a further talk with 
|him about that catch at cover- 
point. 

| One day there was a timid 

| knock at the door of the rector’s room, and a 
thin, frightened-looking boy with pale cheeks 
;came in. We all decided at once that he was a 
| boy of small account; but I suppose he was the 
| greatest boy who ever attended that school. 

He sat at the top of all his classes after the first 
| half-hour, going up with a modest, apologetic 
| manner which said, ‘‘I shall not disturb you any 
more, as I am never coming down again.”’ 

I think he was a little bewildered at finding us 
all so easy to beat, and perhaps he hoped that 
things would be different when he went to the 
University, but they were not, and he must have 
grown a little tired of the monotonous announce- 
ment, ‘First, James McMillan.” 

Games did not interest him; if they had done so 
to a tiny extent I have not a doubt that his jump 
would have been longer than ours, and his goals 
more frequent and his leg-breaks quite unplayable. 
And so, though we were vastly proud of him, and 
pointed him out in the street, and were quite 
certain he would be first for the premiership as 
soon as it was thrown open to competition, he 
never influenced the school as that fearless boy 
did who won my admiration during my first hour 
at it. 

Some one was walking a thousand miles in a 
thousand hours in those days, which set us to 
pedestrianism, and a merry boy and I might then 
have been seen striding along highroads to the 
end of the world, touching it, whirling round 
sharply and tearing home again .in wild competi- 
tion with a silver watch. 

One day we walked to Carlisle, and so I got 
into the papers for the first time, under the 
heading. “Plucky Pedestrianism.’’ I remember 
how, after that, our mathematical master. whom 
hundreds of men, once bovs at that school. now 
revere, and none more than I, used to stump a 
young gentleman dull at figures with this tremen- 
dous problem: “If two boys walk from this town 
to Carlisle, a distance of thirty-three miles, in 
eight hours and a quarter, how long would one 
boy take to walk the same distance, going at the 
That boy covered 


je 





rate of four miles an hour?” 
| his slate with solutions, but to no avail. 
The merry boy and I walked twenty-four miles 


one morning, and I had to play in a football 
match that afternoon, after which I was missed 
from the school for a month. This ended our 
record-making, and after that McMillan was my 
chief companion. I don't know where the merry 
boy is now, nor whether he carries his joke about 
with him still. 

The watch he and I thought such a galloper 
was a silver one 1 had got on my fourteenth 
birthday. How proud I was of it! It hada very 
loud tick at night, and when kept under my 
pillow ticked through all my dreams. After a 
time I shut it up for the night in a drawer, and 
often I arose in the small hours to hear if it was 
ticking still. Its possession made me so self- 


at it. 

The merry boy was to get a gold watch some 
day, and when I heard this, 1 said sowas I. I 
have a gold watch now, and I would go round the 
world on my knees to prevent that which gave it 
to me. 
his! 


tals a dinner in our town, the second is buried in 


school. McMillan and I used to saunter up and 
down on the other side, lifting our hats every time 
he looked our way, and our walk became a good 
imitation of his, we were 
so anxious to be Carlyles 
also. 
he ever took of his slaves 
was to brandish his staff 
at us once threateningly, 
which filled us with a 
boastful joy. 

There were canoe voy- 
ages for us up two much- 
loved streams, when we 
became back woodsmen 
and left our mark on 
what we agreed were 
primeval forests, but my 








The 


ruined Keep. 


favorite pastime became a stroll with McMillan. 
and sometimes the merry boy, to a ruined keep 
four miles away. 

It is a spot heavy with romance, as indeed is all 
that favored land. Then we talked poetry, and 
fame, and the clash of arms and poor dead things 
said to escape back into the world for that horrid 
hour when day and night, their jailers, are in the 
grip. 

One would tell half of a story he had read, and 
the other had to work out the end. ‘The Gold 
Bug” was among our favorites, and we invented, 
as a consequence, many ingenious forms of secret 
writing to puzzle each other with. 

One day we wrote something about ourselves in 
cryptogram and hid it in a crevice in the ruin, 
agreeing to have another look at it when we were 
men. So when I was a man I dug for it and 
found it, having then quite forgotten what it said. 
But before putting it back I spelt it out. It gave 
our names and ages, and said that McMillan and I 
had begun to write a story of school life, ‘by 
Didymus.”* 

I remembered the story then, and that only one 
chapter of it was ever written, a middle one about 
our dramatic club. School life is not what a boy 
usually takes as the subject of his first book, and 
I think there was something rather pathetic in the 
choice. It was as if we knew already that the 
next best thing to being boys is to write about 
them. 

Some day, perhaps, that book will be finished, 
but I must practise for a long time on men first. 
Men are so much easier to write about than boys. 
And there will be no McMillan to write the alter- 
nate chapters. 

The last time I saw his slight, handsome figure 
it was bent and worn, and death’s hand was on 
him, but still his face was beautiful and serene. 
He was buried almost within sound of the 
academy bell. the Saturday before I revisited my 
old school; we had always vowed to go back 
together. I never admired any boy so much as 
MeMillan. The men I have wanted to be like 
| have not been the clever ones. 
| In my second last year, when it was pretty 








conscious that I used to go behind bushes to look | 


1 wonder if he has paid as dear a price for | 


But all the notice | 


| generally admitted that I was a boy who could | 


never come to anything higher than a seat on a 
bank stool, a great actor visited the town, and 
after his segond night half a dozen of us had fixed 
upon our profession. He was Mr. Toole, and we 
were to begin by being amateurs, and playing 
only in his pieces, each of us playing his part. 

One of these arrangements had to be given up, 
but we wrote out some of his plays from memory ; 
and if I would be the girl in ‘Paul Pry” I could 
be Harry Coke in “Off the Line,” and Paul 
would be my wife. This was agreed to, and for a 
third piece | wrote a melodrama in six scenes afid 
fifteen minutes, in which I played all my favorite 
characters in fiction, artfully rolled into one. 
The name of this staggerer was ‘‘Bandalero the 
Bandit,’ and when I revisited the school I heard 
that there was a copy of it extant. 

I was secretary that year, and as I never called 
any committee meetings we got on nicely, but 
they deposed me next year, and then we had a 
secretary who called so many committee meetings 
that there was dissension twice a week. We 
rehearsed in one of the school-rooms on dark 


Of the three great Scottish men-of-letters, one, | nights, sometimes having to leave by the window 
as I have reminded you, gave some of his immor- | because the lodge-keeper had gone to bed. 


When I think of that dramatic club, it all melts 


it, and I often passed the third on my way to| into one enthusiastic boy who was stage-manager. 


| His pockets were always bulging with stage 


| directions, which fell on the floor as he was being 


caned, and all the time the masters were thunder 
| ing at him he was wondering how they would do 
| for walking gentlemen. 

He was great in low comedy, but not so good as 
mothers, while 1 came out strong as a young 
lady, with my hair tied to my hat, being publicly 
congratulated on my performance thereof by a 
|male patient from the lunatic asylum, who 
| mistook my sex, and begged with flattering 
simpers for an introduction. I have seen the part 
| pidyed by real actresses since then, but, though 
| their acting was thoughtful, it lacked my womanly 
touches. 
| A newspaper, with a report of our enterprise, 
| was forwarded to Mr. Toole, who, being one of 
| the kindliest gentlemen in the world, replied at 
once and said facetiously that 
he hoped one of us would write 
a play for him some day. 
That amused us very much 

Some of the old masters are 
still there. What a grip of the 
hand I wanted to give them' 
But I felt soqueer. The school 
was in its gala dress, the work 
of the year spread out for 
show, just as I had seen it last 
on the day when McMillan and 
I walked round with the crowd 
before the door slammed on us 
two boys forever. 

In the drawing-class the same 
dilapidated mill wheel is being 
painted still, the copybooks 
remain sternly moral; down- 
stairs, first on the left on enter- 
ing, Caius keeps up his flight 
from the city. Balbus has not 
yet finished his wall. 

Some changes there are, be- 
sides the one I brought with 
me. Here a door has been 
built up, there a new one made. 
In the mathematical room you must turn on the 
form now to see the garden where some pirates 
roosted, and I kept the voluminous log-book—a 
pirate told me he had it still; were Bandalero to 
do his back fall again on the old spot, he would 
have to go through a wall. 

I was asked if these were not improvements, and 
replied that they were; but do you think I meant 
it? 
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ILLITERACY. 


Among other questions asked the people of the 
country by the enumerators of the last census, 
was this: ‘Can you read?’’ The answers to this 
rather inquisitive question have been compiled 
and the results published, so we now know how 
many of our people are among the ignorant to 
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this degree, how many of them are native-born 
whites, how many are foreign-born, and how 
many are negroes. 

Not only this, but we know what proportions 
of these classes of the population are ignorant to 
this degree. The whole story is told by this 
diagram. 

The total area of the square represents that 
portion of the population of the country which is 
more than ten yeais of age. This is divided into 
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three parts, representing the native-born whites, 
who comprised seventy per cent. of the people, | fully controverted or materially modified. 
the foreign-born who comprised nineteen per cent., In this paper it was shown that the infectious 
and the colored, who comprised the remaining | element, without the presence and activity of 
eleven per cent. which tuberculosis cannot occur, is a minute 
The shaded portion of each of these rectangles | plant belonging among the bacteria, and to it was 
represents the proportion of each of these three | given the name of the ‘“Tuberkel-Bacillus’—that 
classes who could not read. | is, the bacillus of tuberculosis. It was also shown 
Of the native-born whites, only six per cent. | that this bacillus, in the smallest quantity that it 
were thus ignorant, while of the foreign-born | was possible to handle, would produce tuber- 
there were thirteen per cent., and of the colored | culosis in susceptible animals. Many other 
fifty-seven per cent. Thus a glance at the dia- points in 
gram shows not only the amount of ignorance | studied. 
among our people, but where that ignorance is. | The matter is one of such extreme importance 


rh eae a - ae od . 
their attention to investigations in the same 
WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR —o ae eases tore eeper 
advance for some time, an nis imperfection o 
CONSUMPTIVES. 


| the methods applicable to such lines of research is 
By Harold C. Ernst, M. D., 


| improvements are being constantly -made. But 


its life history were also carefully | 


| that many skilled observers immediately turned | 


| painfully evident still, although advances and | 


| infection of the room; but this, too, may be 
| guarded against by coughing into a piece of cloth 
| or paper that may be folded upon itself and 
destroyed. 

While the patient is taking these precautions, 
| the opposite mistake should not be made of 
| attempting to dispose of the secretion without 
| expectorating it, and my own experience has 
shown this advice against swallowing it to be 
necessary.’ Even if it does no harm in the way of 
self-infection, it must disturb the digestive func- 
| tions, which it is of the greatest importance to 
have in perfect working order. 

Caution in the disposal of the expectoration of 
the consumptive is the most important point that 
has been demonstrated necessary to the manage- 
ment of the disease. If it be properly and 
universally done, the chances of infection in the 
community will be very greatly diminished. 


Destroying Germs in a Room. 


The proper care of the room in which a patient 


Professor of aa Bee, Pane | although there are still many points to be made | 
; | out, much is already known, and the knowledge | 
The Care of the — one of Others thus gained, if properly applied and widely 

> o ° 


| diffused, would surely diminish the prevalence of 
I have been asked to giwe the readers of Te | tuberculosis enormously on the one hand, and, on 
Youth’s Companion a brief statement of what | the other, offer much increased chance of recovery 
has been done in recent years for the better man- to those who have been attacked with the disease. 
agement and treatment of consumption. I say | In other words, from the knowledge we have 
“management and treatment’? purposely, for by | already, it is possible to say that tuberculosis is to 
management is meant guiding the course of life be placed among the preventable diseases, and, 
and surroundings of the patient, and by treatment, if wisely guided and taken sufficiently early, 
the kinds and amounts of medicine that should be | almost among the curable. 
given. | 
Such a division is an artificial one, and cannot | or the friends to feel, when the diagnosis of ‘‘con- 
be made in practice, but it serves a very good | sumption” has been made, that the result is to be 
purpose in writing of the subject. necessarily fatal. There is still hope for life and 
The importance of a proper knowledge of the || recovery, provided, always, that the diagnosis has 
process called tuberculosis—of which consumption | been made sufficiently early and that the meas- 
is the form that appears in the lung—can hardly | ures taken subsequently are wisely planned and 
be overestimated. Tuberculosis is the most | directed. 


widespread disease of which we have any know- | wind ieneahinkiy Of Site 


So that it is no longer necessary for the patient | 


has lived is of importance as well, but wholly 
secondary to the preceding. After a room in 
which a consumptive person has lived has been 
vacated, it should be thoroughly renovated and 
cleaned—the walls, ceilings and floors rubbed 
with bread-crumbs, these should be swept up and 
| burned, and then some proper germicide em- 
| ployed, and, finally, fresh paint, paper, and 
| hangings should be applied. 

Whilst it is true that the expectoration of con- 
| sumptive patients is the main source of infection 
| and spread of the disease, a secondary source of 
| this danger lies in the food products of animals 
| or mothers who are affected. As to mothers, it 
| seems to be a self-evident proposition that no 
tuberculous woman should nurse her child or that 
| of any other woman. In practice it is not found 
|easy to prevent this, but it should never be 
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reached in his original paper has been success- | coughing may also contain the bacilli and cause | it yet. Remembering the exceedingly complex 


nature of the material and the imperfection of our 
chemical methods in the direction of the bacterial 
compounds, there is much to hope for in the 


results of painstaking investigation in this 
direction. 
With the aid of early diagnosis, properly 


selected climate, well-regulated hygiene, nutrition 
and tonics, the has a not wholly 
unsatisfactory list of means for combating the 
disease. If to these be added tuberculin, as many 
of those best competent to jndge claim should 
always be done in properly selected cases, it is 
probable that we are justified in hoping for the 
successful termination of many more cases than 
could possibly have been cured a few years ago. 


physician 
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A BEAR’S “BLUFF.” 


A She-Bear’s successful Defence of her Cub. 


It in the Sierra Nevada mountains in 
California, and at an elevation not too great to be 
out of the yellow pines. We had been surveying, 
and were journeying by trail, in some haste, too, 
as it was getting late in the afternoon, and we 
had about twelve miles more to ride before 
reaching camp. 

We were mounted on mules—clean-cut, active 
animals, well adapted to mountain travelling. 
Our little black mule Billy carried the instrument- 
pack and trotted on demurely behind my animal. 
Behind Billy rode Ned, my assistant. 

Our trail followed the dividing ridge between 
two creek cafions, and for a long distance it was 
easy, down-grade riding. Occasionally we would 
go over a slight rise or summit on the ridge. 

We had just ascended one of these rises when I 
| discovered, about eighty yards ahead of me, two 
| bears, one a cub and the other a large one. 

| Shouting to Ned, I spurred up and followed the 


was 











ledge. The statement has even been made that | 
one-half of the human race is attacked by it in 
one or another of its forms. 

While this statement may be somewhat exag- 
gerated, there appears to be no doubt that it 
produces a greater mortality in civilized com-_| 
munities than all of the ordinary acute infectious 
diseases, such as scarlet fever, diphtheria, etc., put 
together. 

This fact and the way in which it is received | 
evinces the ease with which humanity becomes | 
accustomed to ordinary events. No one is dis- 
turbed by the common occurrence of tuberculosis, 
and it would be difficult, if not absolutely 
impossible, to enforce the application of the 
simplest principles of precaution in connection 
with this disease. But every one knows with 
what excitement the appearance of a single case 
of cholera or smallpox is received, and how the 
efforts of the health authorities to check and 
control these epidemics are aided in every possible 
way. 

Yet it is perfectly true that tuberculosis is 
constantly—summer and winter—destroying more 
people than either or both of these epidemics ever 
do. The difference in the feeling of the laity is 
due entirely to the fact that one is a common 
occurrence in any locality in which men are 
gathered together, and the others appear only 
occasionally. 


Tuberculosis in Animals. 


Tuberculosis is not confined to man alone, but 
occurs more or less frequently in most of the 
lower animals, and especially in those from which 
a large part of the food supply of man is taken— 
in cattle. 

It has been shown, without the possibility of a 
doubt, that the food products from these animals 
may be contaminated with the infectious material 
of tuberculosis. 

In this direction, too, a somewhat sweeping 
assertion has been made that tuberculosis does 
not occur except where cattle are among the 
domesticated animals, and furnish a part of the 
food supply. 

The geographical distribution of the disease and 
of the peoples using cattle in this way, certainly 
appear to coincide pretty closely, but the evidence 
at hand does not warrant the conclusion that the 
cattle produce the disease in man rather than that 
they are infected from man. The coincidence is, 
however, a striking one. 

Up to a comparatively recent date, and in this 
country, the idea that tuberculosis—including, of 
course, consumption—had an infectious nature 
existed only among a few experts. In Italy it 
was different. There, for a century past, the 
disease has been treated in the same way as other 
more acute infectious processes,—diphtheria, for 
example,—and methods of isolation and disinfec- 
tion were vigorously employed. 

But these methods could not be intelligently 
applied, for there was not any scientific evidence 
either of the infectious nature of the disease or of 
what the infectious principle was. Indeed, this 
evidence is not yet very old. 

Villemin, in 1865-66, brought forward the first 
experimental evidence of the infectious nature of 
tuberculosis and of the probable identity of the 
processes occurring in man and the lower animals, 
and Koch, in 1883, first showed what the infectious 
principle is. 

This work of Koch's stands to-day as a mon- 
ument of painstaking accuracy and _ scientific 
experiment, and not one of the conclusions 


Perhaps the most vital practical points as yet 
made out in connection with the bacillus of 


| tuberculosis are its extreme resistance to destruct- 


ive agencies, and the method by which it is most 
commonly distributed by the person affected. 


| Attention to these points would be of the greatest 


possible value. 

In the first place, by far the most common 
source of infection and means of transportation of 
the disease lies in the expectoration of the patient. 
In this secretion, from the moment there begins 
the slightest breaking down of the lung tissue as 
the result of the growth of the bacillus, it is 
possible to demonstrate the presence of this micro- 
organism in the sputum, and thus determine with 
absolute accuracy the nature of the process by 
which the patient is attacked. 

So much is this the case that every well-trained 
physician bears in mind the importance of this 
examination, for it is just at this time that the 
discovery of the presence of the disease is vitally 
necessary. It has occurred in my own experience 
that by this method of examination it has been 
possible to make a diagnosis so early that it was 
impossible or extremely difficult to convince the 
patient that there was anything serious the matter, 
the general condition appeared to be so good. 

In one such case it was said to me: “If I did 
not know who you are, I should think you were 
a fool to make such a statement ;”’ but fortunately 
the patient acted under advice, and is to-day 
perfectly well. 

The value of the diagnosis for the patient lies 
wholly in its being made in this early stage, before 
the disease has had sufficient time to undermine 
the vital powers and obtain a firm foothold; for 
then the subsequent steps of hygienic and thera- 
peutic procedure stand by far the best chance of a 
successful termination. 

As a rule, the person affected is reasonable and 
may be made willing to carry out the course 
deemed most advisable. That once settled, and 
the diagnosis determined, the first and most 
important caution, for the sake of others, is to 
handle the expectoration properly. This is very 
necessary, for the bacilli contained in it will retain 
their vitality for years. It has been shown that 
they were still alive and capable of producing 
the disease in sputa that had been dried for more 
than three years. This is an example of their 
extreme resistance to destructive agencies, and 
illustrates how it is that care in this direction will 
result in the lessening of danger to a community. 


How the Infection is spread. 


For, as every one knows, the sputum of con- 
sumptive patients is scattered broadcast through 
the streets. It dries, becomes pulverized, rises in 
the form of dust, and, if inhaled by a susceptible 
person may easily produce infection because of 
the bacilli which it contains. Therefore the 
expectoration may always be a source of danger 
to the community, and should never be disposed 
of in any other way than by burning. 

It may be received upon pieces of paper or upon 
old cloths and burnt whilst moist; but the neatest 
and least disagreeable method is to make use of 
the paper sputum-cups that are furnished at very 
slight expense for such purposes. 

This care of the expectoration is an exceedingly 
important point, the more so because the ex pecto- 
ration is practically the only way by which 
persons affected with pulmonary tuberculosis are 
dangerous to the community. 

‘The minute particles driven off in explosions of 





| permitted under any circumstances. It has been | bears as they started on a lumbering gait down 
| definitely shown that the milk of a consumptive | the trail. They had not gone far when the 
| woman may contain the infectious principle of the frightened cub hastily climbed up a small pine- 
| disease, and certainly that it may be thus ingested | tree, and the old she-bear, turning to the right, 


|and produce intestinal, if not pulmonary, tuber- 
culosis. 

The same thing has been shown in regard to the 
milk from tuberculous cattle by many experi- 
menters. I have myself done work in 
| direction under the auspices of the Massachusetts 

Society for Promoting Agriculture. The corollary 
| to be drawn from this is that the milk from 
| animals thus affected should never be used as an 
| article of food. There is, however, but one way 
| to prevent this, and that is by systematic expert 
| investigation of herds of cattle used for milk 
supply, and the condemnation and destruction of 
such as are found to be affected. 

Public opinion, as represented by our legisla- 
tures, has not, however, been sufficiently educated 
to see the necessity of such a measure as this, for 
it is expensive and opposed to the interests of a 
large class of persons, so that steps of this kind 
have not been taken in many states or vigorously 
carried out for any great length of time. 

One of the best examples of how a milk supply 
should be furnished and guarded is that of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, which receives 
all its milk from one herd. This herd is subjected 
to monthly examination by an expert veteri- 
narian, and every unhealthy animal is removed at 
once. 


What we know of the Disease. 


Tuberculosis of meat is not a matter of so 
much danger to the public health for two reasons, 
one being that, speaking broadly, the disease does 
not attack those parts of the animal that are 
| commonly used for food, and the other, that meat 
supplies of any kind are commonly subjected to a 
more or less complete cooking before being eaten. 
By the application of heat, the bacilli of the 
disease stand a chance of being destroyed. They 


mentioned render the chance of infection through 


so commonly used for food in its natural con- 
dition. 

These, then, are the especial points that have 
been made clear in regard to tuberculosis by the 
recent scientific investigations: First, we know 
definitely that it is an infectious disease; second, 
we are familiar with much of the life history of 
the micro-organism that produces it. Then, too, 
by being sure of the channels by means of which 
the infection is carried from the person affected, 
we know the proper measures to be taken for 
restricting the spread of this infection. 

The early diagnosis of the disease enables us to 
call to our aid the measures of climatic treatment, 
which have been shown so many times to be 
more effective the earlier they are taken. But in 
no sense can it be said that anything like a 
specific cure has been found. The nearest 
approach to even a suggestion of such a thing was 
“tuberculin,” brought out several vears ago by 
Koch, and received by the medical profession and 
the world at large with so much enthusiasm 
because of his high reputation. 

This material, however, failed to justify even 
the moderate hopes entertained by the most 
conservative. The form in which it was first 
presented and the circumstances of its premature 
announcement—for which Koch should be held 
wholly blameless—-were exceedingly unfortunate. 

But enough has been seen of its action to 





warrant the hope that something may come from | 


this | 


may not be always so destroyed, but the two facts | 


meat less than is the case with milk, which is | 


| disappeared in the undergrowth down the side of 
| the ridge. 

Halting under the tree, I turned to see where 
| Ned was, and discovered his mule approaching 
with empty saddle, to which was tied our only 
rifle. In a few moments Ned came limping 
along. His animal had stumbled as he quickened 
| his pace, and rider and mule had rolled on the 
| ground together. Ned's leg had been almost 
broken. 
I held the bridle-rein of his mule as I sat in my 
| saddle, and Ned unlimbered his gun with the 
intention of trying a shot at the cub up the tree. 
The little black fellow—probably about four 
months old—was a good climber, and had gone to 
the very top. 

As sometimes happens in a case of hurry, the 
spring of the magazine of the heavy rifle was out 
of order, and Ned had trouble in getting a 
cartridge into the barrel. While still working 
with it, what should appear out of the brush 
about fifty feet from us, but the big bear—and she 
was big, I can tell you! I urged Ned to hurry, 
and the more he hurried the tighter the cartridge 
stuck. 

The bear, after waiting a while and looking 
around in an expectant way as though she was 
wondering why we did not make a move, con- 
cluded to take the initiative, and, quick as a flash, 
gave three tremendous bounds. She seemed to 
rise about ten feet from the ground at each jump. 

The mules were demoralized, and though I 

tried to hold my animal and Ned's, too, it was po 
use. I found it was all I could do to cling to my 
fleeing steed as we dashed down the ridge through 
brush and under low, dangerous limbs. Finally, 
with a good deal of effort, my animal was reined 
in, and, catching Ned’s mule, I retraced the way 
| to the late scene of excitement. 
1 found all quiet there, with neither Ned nor 
| bear in sight. The bear, it seemed, had had no 
intention of attacking us, but was simply trying a 
ruse to frighten us by those three awful-looking 
jumps, straight up and down, landing in her 
tracks every time and not advancing a foot! 

Have you ever seen two bathers face each other, 
and taking hold of hands, jump up and down in 
the water? Well, the bear’s movements, when 
one realized just what she was doing, suggested 
this sort of performance. But to the terror- 
stricken first glance, it looked as though she was 
advancing at the rate of about forty feet a jump! 

The “bluff’’ was successful as far as the mules 
were concerned, and Ned confessed afterwards 
that if she had given about one more jump he 
would have followed the mules. As it was, 
however, she became frightened, perhaps at her 
own show of ferocity, and, turning tail, fled into 
the brush. 

Ned, at last, had got his rifle in working order 
and followed the bear. He took a flying shot at 
| her through the bushes, but missed her. 
| While be was thus engaged and before 1 
| returned, the cub, finding the coast clear, slid 
| down the tree and disappeared. So, when we 
‘“‘reconvened’’ under the tree, the game, big and 
little, had vanished. 

We were, of course, not a little chagrined, but 
afterwards concluded that it was just as well the 
| bear did not mean business, as it night have gone 
hard with Ned, who was armed only witha gun 
that would not work. 

Repick Henry McKee. 
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CIVILIZATION. 

This is thy mission, thine 
divine 

Whose task is to illume | 


The soul of man that bravely gropes in devious 
paths of gloom: | 


To lead him high and far, 
Toward one clear guiding star, 
To lead him surely on | 
Till love shall soothe his eager heart and be his | 
paragon— | 
} 


To lead him till the night 
Shall be dissolved in light, 
Til! years shall surely brin 


& 
The joy, the faith, the tenderness of an eternal 


Long, long has been thy way, 
And some have ceased to pray, } 
And some are stricken dumb, 
Biding —— grief and death for thy supreme 
millennium 


Centuries have waxed and waned, 
And pitiless years have rained 
Flame on the burning eyes 
Of them that looked.for holy calm in seorching 
earth and skies— 


Black years of murderous time, 
Black years of shame and crime, 
Of madness and despair 
Sucked with the passionate breath of life from 
a polluted afr: 


But suffering, strenuous loss, 
Though these have been thy cross, 
Have purged thy human heart, 
Have shown thy dauntiess mind its worth, have 
spurred thee to thy part; 


Yea, these have been to thee 
As keen winds to the sea, 
Rousing thy latent power, 
Rousing thy dreaming soul to sight, thy blossoming 
faith to flower. 


The past is thine, and here 
The present sweet or sere, 
Yea, all that man bas wrought 
And all that man bas longed or done, and all his 
deathiess thought. 


And now, while day grows dark 
Upon our century, hark 
the sweet, vibrant voice 
of bape which rings with jubilant song and bids 
the world rejoice— 


It is a voice of fire 
That bids the world aspire, 
That bids the whole world wait 
For the morning near to breaking like a golden 
dawn of fate. 


Thou, by thy glorious will, 

Shalt fearlessly fulfil 

hy large. majestic right— 

And earth shall glow and gladden in thy fruitful 
mother-light— 


Yea, earth shall bloom for man 

In thy free, far-seeing plan, 

Peace shall have kingly place, 

while ie shall lead with stately march the noble 
Saxon 


| 


Original. GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 
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THRILLING RESCUE. 


The following story of German heroism was | 
recently cabled to the New York Sun. The scene | 
was laid in Schleswig-Holstein. 

Early one morning, just after the loss of the | 
Elbe, during the great gales that were devastating | 
the shipping of two continents, a fishing village | 
was awakened by the boom of signal-guns off the 
coast. The beach was soon crowded, and in the | 
dim light it was seen that a vessel was wrecked | 
on a reef a mile away. The crew had taken 
refuge in the rigging. A life-boat was immediately 
run out, but the leader of the crew, Harro by 
name, was absent. 

Nevertheless, eight men manned the boat, and | 
rowed out to the wreck. The crew were taken 
successfully into the life-boat, with the exception 
of one man, who was lashed high on the mast. 

As he was half-frozen, and could not help him- 
self, and as the storm was increasing and the life- | 
boat was overloaded, it was decided that he could | 
not be saved. The boat left the wreck without 
him. | 

On the shore Harro awaited its return. He! 
asked whether every one had been saved, and was | 
told that one man remained. 

“T will get him,’’ he said. 
me ?”” 

His mates replied that it was a hopeless under- | 
taking, and refused to risk their lives again to no 
purpose. 

“Then I will go alone!” cried Harro, jumping 
into the life-boat. 
At this moment his mother came limping down 
to the boat, and begged him not to venture his life 
so madly. She pleaded: 

“Remember how your father and your younger 
brother, Uwe, were drowned.”’ 

Uwe had years ago gone to sea, and as he had | 
not been heard of, he was supposed to have been 
lost. 





“Will you go with 


“For love of me,” cried Harro’s mother, in 
despair, “don’t go!” 

“But the man on the mast!” Harro waved his 
hand to the wreck. ‘Are you sure she has no} 
mother to mourn his death ?”’ } 

She argued no more, and Harro and four other | 
brave men set out for the wreck, which was now | 
fast disappearing. So furious was the sea that it | 
was almost impossible to approach the vessel. At 
last the life-boat was under its lee, and Harro | 
jumped aboard. He ran up the rigging, and after | 
almost superhuman labor, brought the half-frozen 
man down. He laid him in the bottom of the 
life-boat at his own feet; and as he rowed back, | 
he was seen to bend over the almost lifeless man, | 
and examine him with great attention. 

When the boat was near enough to the shore for 
a strong voice to carry, Harro arose, waved his | 
bat, and shouted with all his might: 

“Tell my mother we have saved Uwe 
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This was_an extraordinary and immediate 
reward. Heroism has no right to expect anything 
like this. Most of us must do the generous deed 
for its own sake, and look for little or no recogni- 
tion of our sacrifice. 

It is easy to be brave and noble when some great 
thing is to come of it—a personal delight, or 
personal fame. 


without hoping to be comforted; to sacrifice our- 
selves for unknown people, not lodking to be 
thanked—this is not easy. Christ did not seem to 
see consequences. Apparently He suffered, and 
failed, and nobody cared. 

When we have learned to enjoy the side of 
unselfishness that is unrecognized, undramatic, 


| unthanked, we have half-learned the lesson of life. 





_———— . 


EARLY PERUVIAN SURGEONS. 


Among a thousand skulls recently brought 
home by a party of archeologists from the tombs 
and burial vaults of the early Peruvian Indians of 
the age of the Incas, eleven, exhibited at a. late 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Brooklyn, are of 
peculiar interest to surgeons, and to the medical 
profession generally. On each of these eleven 
skulls the operation of trepanning, or trephining, 
had been performed. 

The operation of trephining, as most persons 


know, consists in removing a circular portion, or 
“button,” of the skull, sawn through both “tables” 


| of the bone down to the membranes of the brain. 


It is performed with a circular instrument, pro- 
vided with saw teeth, known as a trephine; and 
the operation is usually undertaken to relieve 
unconsciousness or severe pain, caused either by 
the downward pressure of a broken fragment of 
the skull on the cortical substance of the cerebrum, 
or by abnormal bony growths on the under surface 
of the skull. 

The skull is cut through with the trephine, the 
“button” of bone lifted, and often a plate of silver 
substituted in place of it. Itis an operation which 
presupposes a considerable knowledge not only 
of surgery, but of the brain, and of the causes 
which produce unconsciousness and brain disturb. 
ance. 

In each of the above-mentioned skflls, which 
were from the tombs of persons who lived and died 
before the discovery of America by Europeans, 
the ae of trepanning had been’ performed. 
Usually an oval “button” had been removed. In 
one case a large, irregularly shaped portion of the 
bone had been excised, as if several different oper- 
ations had been made; and in this case a silver 
plate was found inside the skull. 

Apparently these operations were performed by 
the use of some kind of knife, instead of a saw. In 
five cases the subjects had survived and recovered, 
as was clear from subsequent bony growths about 
the orifices in the skull. In three cases the patients 
had manifestly died not long after the operation; 
and in still another case the operation had been 
abandoned after the skull was in part cut through, 
as if the sufferer had died under the surgeon’s 


| knife. 


It is inferred that the operation of trepannin, 
may have been a commun one with these aborigina 
surgeons, particularly with those attached to the 
armies of the Incas. "The principal weapon of war 


| was then a spiked battle-club, which would natu. 
| rally inflict many wounds where trephining would 


be called for; and the doctors seem to have been 
equal to the emergency. 


soo —_______ 


SCHOOL OF DECORUM. 


In the days of our grandmothers, William of 
Wykeham’s motto, ‘Manners maketh Manne,” was 
held to apply to the making of woman. In those 
days the imperative law of a lady’s inner life and 
outer habits was expressed by one word, “Deco. 
That musical word ruled every movement 


girl should receive to qualify her for what Miss 


| Cobbe calls “the great Art of Society.” 


It did not beget the abrupt-speaking, courtesy- 
neglecting, slouching, slangy young ‘“damosel,” 
who is never called “blessed.” But it did produce 
women gifted with old-fashioned suavity, and with 


| the tact which made everybody in a company, even 


the humblest, happy and at ease. Miss Cobbe, in 
her “Life,” describes a trivial incident which illus 
trates the kind of influence exercised by women of 
the old school of “decorum.” 


A hale, genial young fellow, named Warburton, 
Was a guest at the house of Miss Cobbe’s father. 
One rainy day he was prompted by a silly young 
draw- 
ing-room, the point of the jokes being the advances 
of women to men. 

Miss Cobbe’s mother, old and feeble, after listen- 
ing quietly for a time, slowly rose from her sufa, 
walked painfully across the room, and leaning 
over the piano said in her gentle way a few strong 
words of remonstrance. 

She could not bear, she said, that men should 
Respect and chivalrous feelin 
for them, even when they were foolish and ill. 
advised, were the part, she thought, of a generous 
man. She would beg Mr. Warburton to choose 
some other songs for his fine voice. 

All this was done so gently, with her sweet, kind 
smile, that no one could take offence. Mr. War 
burton was far from doing so. He was touched 
with tender reverence for his aged monitress, and 
rising hastily from the piano made the frankest 
apologies, which were instantly accepted. 

The incident illustrates the kind of influence 
exercised by the fine manners of women of the old 
school. But itis also an illustration of Emerson’s 
aphoristic sentence: “Fine manners need the sup- 

ort of fine manners in others.” If Mr. Warburton 

ad been an ill-mannered “cad,” he would have 
left the piano in a huff; but being a gentleman of 
the old school, he received the merited rebuke with 
reverential humility. 
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PROVERBS ABOUT THE TSAR. 


Though the Emperor of Russia has nominally 
the power of life and death over his subjects, they 
make extremely free with him in their proverbs. 
A collection of Russian proverbial sayings in which 
the tsar is mentioned has been made. It is very 
long, and some of the sayings are remarkably witty 
and philosophical comments on earthly greatness. 
The following may be cited: 

“Even the tsar gets bespattered if he puts his 
foot in a puddle.” 

“The tsar’s crown does not protect him from the 
headache.” 

Pe... Jungs of the tsar himself could not blow out 

“The ox of the tsar has only two horns.” 

“Even the tsar’s vinegar does not swecten.” 


To throw’ away one’s life not | 
expecting to be saved; to give one’s happiness | 








“If the tear were naked, he would not disdain a 
fox’s skin in winter.” 

“Put the tsar in the desert, and he is a man and 
nothing more.” 

“The tsar’s ukases are good for nothing unless 
God’s ‘amen’ is written on them.” 

The limitations of the imperial power are the 
theme of the above sayings. There are many 
proverbs of a different sort, which refer to the 
dependence of all things in Russia upon the tsar, 
or satirize the obsequiousness of the great. Some 
of these are the following: 

“The horse that the tsar has ridden once never 
afterward ceases to neigh.” 

“The tsar’s bootblack also thinks he has some 
right to the throne.” 

“The tsar’s voice re-echoes where there are no 
mountains.” 

“A tear in the tsar’s eye costs the country a Jot of 
handkerchiefs.” 

“Do not hurt your hand, little father tsar, or we 
shall all have to carry our arms in a sling.” 

“When the tsar is a rhymester, woe to the poet!” 

“When the tsar has the smallpox, the country 
bears the marks.” 

he two proverbs which follow are very old, but 
they sound as if they referred to recent things: 

“Near to the tsar, near to horror.” 

“The tsar, too, dies when his time comes.” 


— 
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NIGHT IN AUGUST. 


White are the dews upon the waiting wheat-shocks, 
White the curved moon that swings above the corn. 


e 
Is it the moon or Ceres’ shining sickle ?— 
Cool the Soop mermes of the husky corn-rows, 
Cool the low breath of Night within her valleys, 
And calm the rest of kine on the wide pastures. 


*Neath the low farm-roofs, drowsy ’mid the harvest, 
Sleep hearts at peace—old men, and youths and 


maidens, 
And rest the feet of merry, prattling children 
That all dey filled the fields with golden laughter. 
Now falls the dew upon the roof, and blithely 
Chirrups the cricket on the silent doorstep. 
Whither, O moon, beyond the farm-roofs flying ? 
Whither in haste from all the little children ? 
“Lo, God keeps watch all night in the deep country, 
And soweth Peace on rooftree and on chimney: 
Mine to make glad the eyes that see not harvests— 
The children that love God and live in cities.” 


Original. CHARLES J. O'MALLEY. 


—_—— ser — 


ADVENTURE ON THE ROOF. 


For a novelist, and a man who travelled little, 
Alphonse Karr had a surprising number of adven 
tures. One of the liveliest of them all befell him 
in Paris, and was connected with his big Newfound 
land dog, Freyschutz by name, to whom he was 
fondly attached. He was living in the fourth story 
of a house, the roof of which was flat in the middle, 
and ran off pretty sharply on all sides. 


One — two friends called for Monsieur Karr to 
fe to walk with them. They had reached the yard 

low, when Karr heard a cry from the roof. It 
was the voice of Freyschutz. Karr bade his friends 
go on. He would join them in a moment. So 
saying: he turned and ran up the four flights to see 
what had happened to the dog. . 

Freyschutz, it appeared, had seen fit to cross the 
flat roof and venture down one of the sides. There 
he had slipped, and would have fallen to the ground 
if he had not happened to slide within reach of a 
dormer-window roof. Against that he had managed 
to stop himself, and was in urgent need of help. 

His master took off his shoes upon the flat roof, 
or terrace, and started cautiously downward to the 
dog’s relief. He meant to bring up against the 
window beside the dog, but suddenly he lost his 
footing, fell on his back, and began to slide. 
Another moment and he would be over the edge, 
and on his way to the pavement! 

Just then he remembered something. Not long 
before he had been talking with a workman who 
was repairing this same roof. The dangerous 
nature of the work was spoken of. 

“Oh, well!” said the workman, “a man doesn’t 
get killed every time his foot slips.” 

‘ Then he proceeded to 
say that one way of sav- 
ing one’s self in such 
an emergency was to 
spread the body out as 
flat as ssible, and so 
secure the greatest 8- 
sible amount of friction. 

This was what now 
came into the novelist’s 


mind. Instantly he fol- 
lowed the workman’s 
hint. He felt himself 


stopping. Yes, he was 
no longer moving, as he 
lay there flat on his 
back, with his arms 
stretched out, and the 
edge of the roof just 
beyond his feet. ut 
even then, if he breathed 
strongly, he says, he slipped a little. 

His Chinese servant had followed him upon the 
terrace. Karr called to him—sparing his words, he 
tells us, as in a telegram—to knot together two 
sheets, tie one end to an iron rod on the terrace—a 
lucky rod, that had been meant to hold a vase—and 
let the other end down to him. 

“Two or three times,” says Karr, “it fell almost 
within reach of my fingers, but I dared not move 
to seize it, as the least motion would start me en 
route for the pavement. At last it fell into my 
open hand. I clutched it, turned myself quickly 
with the other hand, and took two turns of it round 
my wrist. 

“Then I drew a long breath, and joined Ffrey- 
schutz behind his window. Thence I dragged him 
up to the terrace, where we embraced each other 
with full hearts.” 





— 


A JUNGLE OF PRONOUNS. 


A lavish and bewildering array of pronouns 
formed the chief characteristic of Mrs. Jane Lar 
kin’s conversation, A listener was obliged to keep 
his mind clear to follow the mazes of her talk, and 
even the quickest-witted sometimes found himself 
hopelessly entangled. Very bright readers will 
probably be able to “tell which is which” in the 
following example of Mrs. Larkin’s colloquial 
manner: 


“You never see such a time as we’ve been havin’ 
over to our house,” she said, as she stumbled in at 
Mrs. Manson’s kitchen door one morning, and sank 
into a chair. 

“Why, what has been goin’ on?” inquired Mrs. 
Manson, handing her visitor a palm-lea fan. 

“Oh, it’s Will an’ his dog, an’ Mattie an’ her cat,” 
said Mrs. Larkin, beginning coherently enough, 
but immediately lapsing into her usual mode of 
conversation: “I told him just how ’twould be if 
he let him keep that dog. Says I, ‘There’ll be 
trouble with him some day, an’ you'll have to 

ive him away,’ says I, ‘an’ then his heart’ll be 

»roke,’ for he’s awful sensitive, an’ I knew he’d be 
— up things, an’ botherin’ the hens and Mattie’s 
eat. 

“But he wouldn’t hear to his not keepin’ him for 
awhile, anyway. Well, this mornin’ he was out 
with him, an’ she was out with her, an’ somethin’ 
struck him sudden, an’ he run after her, an’ she up 





so afraid he’d get her that she started up after both 
of ’em, an’ scraped herself terrible, an’ he tried to 
pervent her, but couldn’t. 

“Well, there she set, way up on top 

an’ he’d got part way up, an’ wouldn’t come down 
in spite of his callin’ him —: So at last he had 
0 git a ladder, an’ go up an’ fetch him down; an’ 
he was tremblin’ like everythin’, an’ shakin’ in all 
four legs; an’ when he got down half-way,—this is 
the way he told it to me, legs an’ all,—/ was ’way 
off in the corn-field,—when he got down half. way 
he fell someway, with him in his arms, an’ fell 
right onter her, as she stood watchin’, an’ knocked 
her over. 

“An’ then she see her chance, an’ scud right 
down the tree an’ onter him where he was all mixed 
in with ’em, an’ scratched an’ tore his hair ’most 
off of his ears, an’ he barkin’ for all he was wutb. 

“Well, when I got back, she wa’n’t anywher’s to 
be seen, but I had to plaster her up with brown 

aper an’ vinegar, an’ do his head up an’ tie him 

n the barn, an’ put him to bed till I could sew up 
his clothes where he ripped an’ tore ’em tryin’ to 
git away from ’em to git at her. 

“I’m sure I dunno where she’s gone,” said Mrs. 
Larkin, as she hurriedly rose, and her hostess 

passed her hand across her forehead. “She may 
ave jumped into the well, for all Eknow. I told 
her ’twas more’n likely. An’ when he gits home, 
an’ I tell him what’s come, all from his lettin’ him 
keep him, I guess he’! know better next time!” 


of the tree, 
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NEW WAY TO MAKE CHANGE.” 


The luxury of “sm change” is so common in 
the United States that, like most other common 
things, it is not fully appreciated. In many-parts 
of the East coins of small denominations are very 
scaree, and the traveller has to pay a premium for 
“coppers.” In Constantinople, for example, 4 
merchant in the bazaar will often refuse a sale if his 
customer offers him too big a piece of money. It 
may readily be imagined that where “change” is so 
jealously held back, some queer complications must 
arise. 


In this connection an American traveller describes 
an amusing experience of his own in the ancient 
Greek city of Corinth. After a tramp to the top of 
the famous acropolis or rock-citade! of Corinth, he 
returned to the town witb an extraordinary appetite. 
He went into an estiatoria or restaurant, one of 
those peculiar Greek cookshops where the various 
viands are all kept stewing side by side on a long 
clay range, and customers are allowed to inspect 
each in turn, take a sniff of each, and a taste if 
they will, and finally to order the one they like best, 
or dislike the least. 

Being so hungry, the traveller ordered a generous 
dinner, and ate heartily. The bill amounted to 
three drachme and a dekara, about so cents. He 
gave the proprietor a five-drachme bill; that is to 
says he tore a ten-drachme bill in two and gave him 
half, that being the quaint Greek way of making 
five drachme bills, when desired. 

“But, sir, have no change,” ejaculated the 
proprietor. 

“And I have no smaller piece of money,” 
answered the traveller. 

The crafty Greek scratched his head, and tried to 
think of some way of satisfying his customer with 
out having to give up any of his own precious 
smal] change. At length he triumphantly called 
out: 

“Eureka! 1 have it! You sit down again and 
eat some more, to make up.” 

Unfortunately the American no longer desired to 
“eat some more,” and had to go away without his 
change. 


ws 
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JUSTICE IN THE ROUGH. 

Mike Williams lived in a frontier settlement, and 
knew very little about law, but his neighbors, hav 
ing confidence in his sense of justice, elected him 
justice of the peace. Several horses had disap 
peared from that neighborhood, fur the stealing of 
which no one had been punished, and Judge 
Williams, as he was proud to be called, was heard 
to remark, shortly after entering upon the duties 
of his office, “Now let thim thaves be caught, and 
Oi’ll see that they gets their deserts.” 


Some months later a man, accused of having 
stolen two horse®s, was taken before Justice Mike 
for a prelimina.y a After listening to the 
evidence and argument, the justice was convinced 
of the man’s guilt, and sentenced him offhand to 
pa om gga mg 4 for two years. 

“But, your honor,” began the attorney for the 
defendant, “this is only the preliminary trial, and 
you cannot —” : 

“Oi cannot, ye say! Well, Oi does,” said the 
judge, not giving the lawyer time to finish his 
objection. “Oi find the defendant guilty, and 
sintince him to the pinitentiary for two years.” 

“You must at least allow my client the privilege 
of an appeal.” 

“Oi allow no appale. Whatam Oi judge for if 
Oi can’t punish a thafe whin Oi foind him? No, 
sor; no appale in this court!” 

It is impossible to tell what the result might have 
been had not the prosecuting attorney come to the 
rescue, and convinced Mike that it would be better 
to remand the prisoner for trial before the district 
court. 

After remaining in jail eight months, the accused 
was duly convicted, and sentenced to the peniten- 
tiary for three years. 

Mike thought he was certainly vindicated when 
he heard the news. 

“Just think,” said he; “that idiot might have 
gone up for two years, and had a third of his time 
served now!” 


ae 
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LOGIC. 

An English journal tells a good story at the 
expense of Lord Derby. Whether he drew from 
it a moral no one can say, but it may suggest to the 
impartial reader that if one feudal restriction is to 
continue, there is no very evident reason why an 
other should not be revived. 


The earl was one day walking over his estate, 
when he met a collier who was also strolling there, 
but without permission. 

“Do you know you are walking on my land?” 
inquired the nobleman. 

“Thy land?” was the reply. “Well, I’ve got no 
land myself, and I’m like to walk on somebody’s. 
Wheer did tha get it fro’?” 

“Oh,” explained his lordship, “I got it from my 
ancestors.” 

“An’ wheer did jew et it fro’?” 

“They got it from their ancestors.” 

“An’ wheer did their ancestors get it?” 

“They fought for it.”” 

“Weel,” said the collier, squaring up to the ear, 
“Pll feight thee for it!” 

Perhaps the moral is none the worse for the 
doubt inevitably suggested that a nobleman woul! 
waste many minutes in giving a trespasser reasons 
for ceasing to trespass. 


+ 
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AT a young ladies’ seminary, during an examina 
tion in history, one of the pupils was interrogated 
thus: “Mary, did Martin Luther die a natural 
death?” “No,” was the reply, “he was excomnmu 


| a tree, an’ he tryin’ to climb up after her, an’ she! nicated by a bull.”—Z£zchanye. 
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A NURSERY AUCTION. 


He’s a sturdy little fellow, 
This our brown-eyed auctioneer, 
And he’s gathered all his bargains 
In a trunk from far and near, 
Flaring posters in the hall- 
way, 
Proudly printed by the boys, 
Advertise in queerest letters 
This great sale of nursery 





toys. 
Bess and Joe, our Tom and 
Jessie, 
Shout their bids in childish 
glee. 
Were you to watch this sale a 
little, 
Here are some things that 
you’d see: 
Headless dollies, battered sol- 
diers,— 


Veterans of childish wars, 
Whips and toys, a wondrous 
engine 
Coupled to some passenger- 
cars. 
There’s a tea-set—half is 
broken, 
And what’s left is cracked 
and old, 
But it seems to one wee bidder 
More than worth its weight 
in gold. 
Picture-books with pages mis- 
sing, 
Silent trumpets one by one 
Join the auctioneer’s proces- 


sion, 
As he cries, “Go—Going— 
Gone.” 
But V’ll whisper just one 


secret, 
Ere I end my little tale: 
Every bidder buys his own 
toys 
In this funny auction sale. 
BERTHA M. SCHWEIZER. 
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JOLLYKINS GOES FISHING. 


“If you'll get up bright 
and early, Jollykins,”’ said 
that little boy’s Uncie John 
to him one evening, as he 
was going up-stairs to bed, 
*‘you shall go fishing with 
me—a kind of fishing I think 
you never saw, or even heard 
about, before.”’ 

You may be sure Jollykins 
was up early the next morn- 
ing—almost as early as the 
big round sun, which Jolly- 
kins was surprised to find 
looks a great deal bigger when 
it first appears in the morning 
than it does at noon. How 
good the air smelied in the 
early morning! 

“Oh my! Uncle John, you 
don’t expect to get all those 
boxes and little barrels full 
of fish, do you?’’ asked the 
little boy, excitedly, as he 
saw his uncle putting tubs, 
boxes and haif-barreis into 
the big farm wagon. 

‘Why, yes,”’ said his uncle, 
with a funny twinkle in his 
eye. “I expect to get all 
these things full. Mr. Fuller 
wants me to get two hundred 
for him, and Mr. Dent wants 
three hundred; then we want 
as many as two hundred 
ourselves.” 

“O uncle! Two hundred 
fishes! Whatever will we do 
with so many ?”’ cried Jolly- 
kins. ‘Are they littie, like 
sardines ?”” 

“Oh, no, they will be as big as the mackerel we | 
had for dinner yesterday. Just you wait and 

Jollykins could hardly eat his breakfast, so | 
greatly was he puzzled over this strange kind of 
fishing he was going to see. 

‘Where are the fish-lines and fish-poles, Uncle 
John ?”’ he said, as he climbed into the wagon. 

“Oh, these fish are not to be caught with a 
hook and line,” said his uncle, who was willing 
for Jollykins to be puzzled a little longer, to make 
his surprise all the greater. ‘They catch them 
with a big shovel!” 

With a big shovel! 





Catching fish with a 
shovel! How big and round Jollykins’ eyes 
were! By and by they came to a stream that led 
from a big pond down to a river. 

“Look into the water, Jollykins,”’ 
uncle. 

The little boy looked and saw the water almost 
black with shining, wiggling herring, for that was | 


said his 





the name of the fish, his uncle told him. And 
where the fish were thickest, men stood on either 
side the stream and just shovelled them into 
baskets with great wooden shovels! 

This was the queerest fishing Jollykins had 
ever seen, and he had plenty of questions to ask. 

“Where do they all come from, uncle?” he 
said. ‘And where are they all going? Every 
one of ’em is trying to go up the stream.” 

“QOh,”’ said Uncle John, ‘‘these herring all went 
down this very stream last summer to the sea 
from the big pond up there, and now many of 
them are trying to go back to the pond to hatch 
their eggs and raise their little baby fishes. When 
these little baby fishes are big enough they will all 
go down to the sea, to come back again next year 
—all but those that get into these big baskets and 


‘The 


|down upon them, then 





are carried off to be salted and ousbed for food.’ 

Then Uncle John took Jollykins off to see how 
the fish go straight up through little falls, and big 
falls, too, darting up through the water pouring 
resting in some place 
where the water does not run so fast, to get 
strength for the next rush. - And oh, weren't they 
tired when, up over the last fall of water, they 
slowly glided off into the big pond! 

“To think,” said Jollykins, as he rode home, | 
perched up on the high seat of the big wagon, “to 
think that those fishes should know enough to | 
come back out of the sea into the same river and | 
up into the same pond, year after year! And oh, 
uncle, how can they wiggle their tails fast enough | 
to go right up through those falls of water!” 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. | 








Tame Blue Heron. 

A little girl living in the Adirondacks, had among many other pets a blue heron —a bird which is 
usually very shy —that she had tamed to eat from her hand. Every day she led him by a string to a lake 
near by, that he might get his own dinner of fish, as we see him in the picture. 
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A PUZZLING QUESTION. 


Grandma says (though I don’t see why) 
That I am the apple of her eye; 
Brother calls me a dunce; Aunt Fan 
Says she thinks I’m a little man; 
Father says I’m a reg’lar boy, 
And mother calls me her pride ’n’ joy. 
Now this is what I would like to know— 
How in the world can a fellow grow 
Who’s a pride ’n’ joy, an apple, a dunce, 
A reg’lar boy and a man at once! 

ANNA M. PRATT. 


_——— 


THE CAPTIVE CUCUMBER. 


“Oh my !”’ Willie couldn’t believe his eyes. 

Nevertheless there it was, a large green cucum- 
ber in a glass bottle that had such a tiny neck! 

“How could it get in there, and whole, too, 
papa ?’’ asked Willie in wonder, as he carefully 
examined the queer curiosity. 








“Willie, boy, it grew there!’’ answered papa, 
smiling into the boy’s upturned face. 

‘How could it? See, the hole isn’t bigger than 
mamima'‘s thimble, and the cucumber fills the 
whole bottle!”’ continued Willie, more incredulous 
than before. 

Then papa explained: ‘You see I took the bottle 
out into the garden, just after the cucumber began 
to form. It was then very easy to put the baby 
cucumber into the bottle. Of course I was very 
careful not to injure the stem or the vine, and so 
the cucumber just grew in its little glass house— 
until it’s a captive, sure!” 

“Oh!” laughed Willie in great delight. 
I do that next year?” 

“Certainly, if you wish,” 


“May 


said papa. 


—— +o 


*“AunT Mary,” said little Rachel, picking up an 
old-fashioned cup with no handle, ‘“‘was this cup 
born without a handle ?”’ 
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Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
MUTATIONS, 


Enigmas, 


1. The lawyer had a finished his ——, when a 
sudden —— of the bells made women turn — and 
men from their seats. 
2. His —— —— from grave 
to gay; at any time he will 
sense from rhyme to — 
“ waryees. 

——, the Swede, loved to 
— in the meadow and watch 
the antics of the mare and 
her —. 

4. The 











—— left me in the 
5. His words cannot 
their purpose is but to casta 
over , and deck the 
—with rhetorical flowers. 

6. Without the —— hesitancy 
he wrote short —— upon his 
meanwhile eating his 
lunch of —— bread. 

7. | bought the from an 
old who lives in one of 
the —— near by. 

8. The monk served the —., 
meanwhile repeating his 

















2. 
DROP-LETTER QUOTATION. 
“F.o-.e. 1. t-e -r-n-1-d w-lL, 
I -l-c-. y-u -u- -f -h. ¢-a-n-e. — 
o-d -o-. hr., o-t -n- -., nm 
h-n., 
Lt 1wer; bti- Io. ude 
t-n 
-h-t -0. ae, -0-t -n- a-l, a-d -1- -n 
al, 

I -h-u-d k.o. w-a- G-d -»- mn 
i..” -E-N-8-N. 
3. 

PI. 

“Treebt nath logd si eth 


tlawhe ew prae, 
Regadern mofr gokewlend 
atht’s dabor nad pede.” 


4. 
CURIOUS CALCULATIONS. 


1. A circular line—105, 
transposed = a garden herb. 

2. An evil spirit — 500, trans 
posed = a tax, 

3. A metal — 55, transposed 
=A parent. 

4. A carpenter's tool — 55 
a fish. z 

5. A case of weapons —5, 
transposed = a quantity of pa 


er. 
6. A church dignitary — 105, 
transposed = a substance nec 
essary to life. 
7. A mechanic's tool — 55 = 
we! insect. 
A scoundrel — 1100 =a 
are ulating fluid. 
9. A fastening—150=—a 
small, poisonous snake. 
10. A poor house — is=a 
— tool. 
A common soldier —5, 
conan 208ed = a freebooter. 
12. A claim — 1500 = a church 
dignitary. 
3. A quantity of land — 550 
= an expression of contempt 
14. A quantity of small 
stones — 55, transposed = an 
ger. 
15. An arched passageway 
— 55, transposed = a cessation 
of hostilities. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


Itake my first from the shelf, 
And stir my second in it 

Then I cook and eat my whole ; 
"Tis but the work of a minute. 


6. 
FAMOUS MEN. 


The names are indicated by 
the initials. 
1. O wonderful humorist. 
2. Unusually successful gen 
eral. 
3. Just chronicler, 
4. Always poorly. 
: Wondrous story-teller. 
. Recent wise essayist. 
. Adored leader. 
. Investigated nature. 
. Rabid iconoclast. 
10. Character-delineator. 


CerIacu 


Conundrums. 


What musical composer is a 
partofacup? Handel. 

What musical composer is 
found in the wash-tub? Sudds. 

Why is a bonnet made in 
1850 like steps by which a 
fence is crossed that you have just walked by? 
It is a past style (passed stile). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 51. Alexander Hamilton. 52. Edgar Allan Poe. 


53. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 54. John Randolph. 55. 
Paul Jones. 56. Elias Howe. 57. Gen. George H. 
Thomas. 58. Peter Cooper. 59. William — 
Bryant. 60. Thomas Godfrey. 61. Gen, W.T.S 


man. 62. Robert Morris. 63. Thaddeus Kosciusko. 
64. James Fennimore Cooper. 65. Paul Revere. 66 
James Oglethorpe. 67. William Lloyd Garrison. 68. 
Robert Fulton. 69. Miss Ellsworth. 70. Amerigo 
Vespucci. 71. John Ericsson. 72. Capt. Benjamin 
Church. 73. James Russell Lowell. 74, Robert 
Rogers. 75. Esek Hopkins. 76. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 77. John Eliot. 78. Richard a. ay 79. 
Pulaski. 80. John Howard Payne. Joseph 
Rodman Drake. 82. Ralph Waldo eS. . 
Robert Gray. 84. Capt. Nathaniel Hale. 85. Gen. 
Sam. Houston. 86. Samuel Slater. 87. Miles Stan- 
dish. 88. James Oe Jr. 89. John Hancock. 99. 
Anne Bradstreet. Henry W. Longfellow. ®. 
John J. Audubon. “a. Francis 8S. Key. 94. Louis 
J. R. Agassiz. 95. William H. Prescott. %. Jobn 
Jay. 1 Elder William Brewster. 98. Leonidas 
Polk. 99. Davy Crockett. 100, Martin Van Buren. 


2. Fortnight. 


THE YOUTH’S ‘COMPANION. | 











SCHOLAR. 


HOW HE BECAME A 


Karl Friedrich Von Kliden was one of the boys 
who make something of themselves in spite of all 
disadvantages. His father was wretchedly poor, 
the boy’s instructors were of the most indifferent 
sort, and till he was eleven years old he mani- 


fested no particular relish for study. He delighted 
in drawing, and in his autobiography describes his 
rapturous delight when his father bought him his 
first lead-pencil. Till then he had been obliged to | 
draw the lines in his copy-book with a pin. He | 
carried the pencil to bed with him, and was so 
happy that he did not close his eyes for the whole 
night. His intellectual awakening occurred when 
he was eleven years old, and followed an attack ot 
the measles. 

“Measles and suchdike childish complaints,” he 
says, “have often been called diseases of —— 
ment, and in my own case measles certain i 
effected a revolution, both mental and physica 
Many kinds of food, for instance, which before I 
had not much liked, I now became quite fond of, 
and vice versa.’ 

The great change, however, was mental. During 
his long convalescence he was not allowed to read 
or try his eyes in anyway. Time dragged, and he 
begged for a book—to his mother’s surprise. She 
managed somehow to procure a copy of the “Swiss 
Family Robinson,” and the boy fell upon it vora- 
ciously. No book had ever produced such an effect 
upon him. 

“IT was in an ecstacy of delight all the time I was 
reading it,” he declares. “Every scene appeared 
vividly before me. I became as fond of the chil- 
dren as if they had been my brothers and sisters, 

and I envied them their good fortune in having 
sue h a perfect instructor. 

“The ex planations I read with great eagerness; 
they struck me all the more because the instruction 
I had hitherto received had been entirely devoid of 
explanation. The conversations on morality, on 
learning, on the relation of mankind to each ‘other 


rank deep into my heart. My knowledge of the 
world, of men, end. of things, received an immense 
accession. 

“How . delightful, too, how pure and noble, 


seemed the whole life and bringing-up of the Rob- 
inson family! The children eager to learn, and 
full of intelligent questionings, the parents and 
friends of the Bouse so willing and able to instruct. 

“I could not tear myself away from the book, 
and used to lament that { must in time come to the 
end of it. I read it eleven face wag from beginning to 
end without skipping a syllable.” - 

Whether it was due to the measles, or to the 
book, or to both, the boy was never afterward the 
same person. He now took up a “Short Summary 
of all the Sciences,” and to his astonishment found 
it not only intelligible but deeply interesting. He 
read it through eight times. Then he took another 
turn at “Robinson.” 

“T am convinced,” he said long afterward, “that 
it is better to read two books attentively, and 
several times over, than ten hastily and superfi- 
cially; and that the value of books is not deter- 
mined so much by what they are in themselves as 
by the effect they producé on those who read 
them.” 

From this day young Kliéden was consumed with 
a craving for knowledge. He was roused to study, 
and in spite of poverty and unfavorable surround- 
ings he worked his way upward till he won fame 
as a scholar. 


A BOY OF THE RIGHT SORT. 

A reporter for the New York Sun saw a fat man 
sitting asleep in a doorway in Whitehall Street. 
ALout his neck some one had hung a placard on 
which was printed in big letters, ‘‘This flat to let.” 
Most of the passers-by seemed to think the sight 
very funny. Many of them stopped, and a line 
formed along the curbstone. Others grinned, and 
hurried on toward the ferries. 


Presently a young man of Jewish aspect cam: 
along. He looked at the sign, which he probably 
interpreted to mean “Please "er the blind,” and 
put a nickel in the man’s 5 e spec tators did 
not know what to make of his action. He looked 
very solemn as he walked up Whitehall Street. 

A bright-faced boy about eleven years old came 
trotting dewn the street, evidently bound for one 
of the ferries. He was whistling merrily. He 
carried two schoolbooks under his left arm. 
When he got Rs yw the sleeping man and 
noticed the placard, the happiness vanished from 
his face. He looked indignant. He ran up to the 
man, put down his books, grabbed the sign with 
both hands and tore it from the man’s neck. 

The sudden pressure of the cord on the man’s 
neck awakened him instantly.’ He saw friendli- 
ness in the eyes of the boy, and smiled at him ina 
maudlin way. Then he got up. His hat fell off, 
and the little boy picked it up and handed it to 
him. The man walked out on the sidewalk, with 
the nickel contributed by the benevolent Hebrew 
in a crease of his trousers leg. The nickel finally 
fell cut. The boy picked it up and handed it to 
the man, who smiled again and took off his hat and 
bowed with ludicrous grace to the little fellow. 

The line of spectators on the sidewalk melted 
away with grave countenances. One passer was 
heard to say: 

“T wish I had a boy like that.” 


SRE REROLETR x. _<-a 


NEWS INDEED. 


A geography published in 1812 contains the 
following startling description of that section of 
our country which Charles Dudley Warner has 
baptized “Our Italy :” 


“California is a wild and almost unknown land, 
covered throughout the year by dense fogs, as 
damp as they are unhealthful. On the northern 
shores live anthropophagi, and in the interior are 
active voleanoes and vast plains of shifting snow, 
which sometimes shoot up columns to inconceivable 
heights.” 

The book adds that some of these statements 
would seem incredible were they not so well 
authenticated by trustworthy travellers! 


—_~@e 


AMTABLE. 


There is a kind of consplation—“cold corsfort,” it 
is sometimes called—that is much ‘ike a bitter 
medicine. 

A young 
young lady 
anger. 

“That horrid Miss Jones 
pai nt 

“Never mind w hat Miss Jones says, my dear. 


lady went to one of her friends—another 
—in a condition of mingled sorrow and 


has been saying that 1 


If 


| tion and prométés the growth of the hair. 





Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
(Adv. 


Burnett's 








Notre Dame of Maryland. 


e for Young Ladies and Preparatory School for 
Girls. Regular an eptive courses. Music and 
specialties. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre | 
Dame. ROLAND PARK, near Baltimore, Md. 


iy D0 NOUR OWN =e 


money printing for 

Type-setting 
le oo fo 
, &eo 


oy printed rules. 
cards, circulars. 
Press for printing, 
per $40, 


Colle 










Stamp for Catalogue, 
presses, type, cards, 
&c., to factory. 
a & CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 
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WALL PAPER. 





Samples free from larges ‘aper cone ern in U.S. 
peek ‘Market'S s  Philada. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN ss: Mesrse 
DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using | 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible Ear 
Drum in the wor where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
100 Trust Bidg., Louisville, iy. 
1122 Broadway, ‘New York. 


A BOY OR GIR Wie hep saved ap E08. 


can make a good many 

U. 8. ma P to playmates. Every mother will buy one, 
States all cut out in their exact shape. Entertains and in- 
structs children to put Mas where they bone, =e —— 
TABLET & TICK TCO, 87-89 Franklin St., Chicag 
“ ranklin St. 

Fars lway, New Yo - , icago, 


EARN A TRICYCLE. 











our new. dissec 





a Bicycle ; 
fing” Beautiful Gold 


Wat i, aa for goods, 


Ww. G. BAKER, 
Sprinarieco, Mass. 


The word “ TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality. 


Rubber Rings 


for Fruit Jars. 


Most people have trouble to get good rubbers for 
fruit jars. To show the quality of~ 


“ Tyrian” Rubber Goods 


as compared with other makes, we will send post- 
paid to any Pruit Jar Rubbers on 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps or silver. 








OUR SPECIALTIES. 
Syringes, Atomizers, Nipples, Plant Sprinklers, Hot Water 
, Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves, . 
Letter Bands, Etc. 
Ask your druguist ky. Sek SS > 7 qabber Goods 


TYER aveian co., - - TS Mass. 
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By the 
CUTICURA 
ECZEMA REMEDIES 


Our boey when three weeks old was badly af- 
flicted with Eczema. Her head, arms, neck, lim: 
and nearly every joint in her body was raw a 
bleeding when we concluded to try CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. We began with CUTICURA (oint- 
ment) and CuTICURA SoaP, and after the first 
application we could see achange. After we had 

used them one week some of the sores had healed 


Disfigurng 


to-day has as lovely skin and hair as any child. 
She was shown at the eens Fair, and took a 
remium as the prettiest baby, over sixteen others. 
R. & Mrs. PARK, 1609 Belleview Ave., Kan. City. 

Gold everywhere. Porrer Devos Cuem. Corp., Boston. 











GALLONS FOR 25 


Not of the apasetione of coloring 
matter and essential oils so often 
sold under the name of rootbeer, 
but of the purest, most delicious, 
health-giving beverage possible to 
produce. One gallon of Hires’ is 
worth ten of the counterfeit kind. 
Suppose an imitation extract costs 
five cents less than the genuine 
Hires; the same amount of sugar 
and troable is eye we you save 
one cent a gallon. nd—get an un- 
healthful imitation = theenc. Ask 
for HIRES and get i 


HIRE 


Rootbeer 


THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 








she had your complexion she’d paint, too.” 
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— 50 styles Rubber Type. Outfits from he up. 
RubberStampCo. F 1. NewHaven,Conn 


Beeman’ §— _THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
anda ‘Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion 
Send Se. for sample package. 








43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 


|? Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


| 


| TARRANT’S APERIENT. 














The best and simplest remed 
of the stomach, liver and bowe' 
ache and Consti 
moves Gouty, Rheumatic and other poisons from 
the blood. Should be carried by every traveller and kept 
in all households. 

50c. and $1.00. All Druggists. 


GARD PRINTER FREE. 


Sets any name in 1 minute ; prints 500 

cardsanhour. YOu can make money 
with 1 it. A font of pretty type, also 
Indelible Ink, Type Holder, Pads 
and Tweezers. Best Linen Marker. 
Sample mailed FRxE for 10 cents 
stamps for postage on outfit. 
R.H. Ingersoll & Bro.,65 Cortlandt St.,N.¥.City. 


Disease sees’ 
ee PU! 


ea regulati 
It cures 
ition, ents Diarrhea, re- 












HE TIN. 


The 
Rome 


is the only 


Teakettle 


on the mar- 
ket that does 
not have 25 
per cent. or 
more of | 
in the lining. 
you know 
the subtle- 
ness of  - 


The HOME, Y ay 
costs no more They have every tat 
to us for descriptive circular and prices. 


ROME MFG. COMPANY, Rome, N. Y. 
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Beeman Chemical Co., | 


ng the action | 
Sick Head- | 


¥ Teakettle if it is 


= only Pe Perfectly Safe Teakettle,_ STAMPS! 2: 


improvement. = your dealer for the Rome or aa ly 





AUGUST 1, 185. 











She Knows 
They Are 
The Best. 


“IDEAb 99 
Root Beer Tablets. 


ure, delicious drink, add one 
eer, Orange Phosphate or Lem- 
onade Tablet to a glass of water and sweeten to 
the taste. 


ou_ want a 


5; ID LAL” Root 


Ask your Druggist 
Or send us 12 cents in stamps or coin for a bottle 
of either flavor. consenning Ten Tablets, One 
dozen bottles, 1.00 
Manufactured by BILLINGS CLAPP & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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wr, hat! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
Yes, lam happy te say, through the 1 merits of HAN- 
SON’ S CORN VE I can now walk with ease. 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


' 
; 
If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
| Vinee you that some imitation is just as good; send hy 
| mailto W. T. Hanson 0., * henectady, N.Y. 
Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 


200) fine De Victoria, C. ape of 
ndia, Japan, etc., 

| fee _— + oat 1 New 80p.. Price 
Agents wanted at 50 er cent. com. 

| MTANDS: RD STAMP CO., 4 Nicholson P1., St. 

| Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps bought. 
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NEW 
COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE. 








Wmrdwoe D 


Your Fall Sewing can be done easily and quickly if you use a 


It is as good as the best, is warranted for five years and 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 

Scores of users have testified as to its cheapness, service- 
ability and general usefulness. 
WE GIVE IT FOR 25 NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Price $19.00, freight paid, to any railroad office east of the 
Rocky Mountains— West of the Rockies, $22.00. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

















THE YOUTH’S 


‘COMPANION. 























The sugar-pine of the Pacific coast, the noblest 


covered in 1826 by David Douglas, who was explor- 
ing the country forthe Botanical Society of London. 


proud of the title. On one of his trips he saw in 
an In lian’s pouch some pine seeds of a kind un- 
known to him. They were obtained from a large 


How he found it is described in his diary, under 
date of October 26, 1826. | 


| 

I quitted. my camp early in the morning to survey 
the neighboring country. About an hour’s walk | 
from the camp I met an Indian, who instantly | 
strung his bow and stood on the defensive. Being | 
sure that his conduct was prompted by fear and 
not by hostile intentions, the poor fellow having 
never before seen such a being as myself, | laid | 
my gun at my feet and waved my hand for him to | 
tume to me, which he did with great caution. 

I then made him place his bow and arrows beside | 
my gun, and striking a light, gave him a smoke out | 
of my pipe and a present of a few beads. With | 
my pencil I made a rough sketch of the cone and | 
pine-tree which I wanted to obtain, and drew his | 
attention to it, when he instantly pointed to the | 
hills fifteen or twenty miles south; and when [| 
expressed my intention of going thither, he cheer- | 
fully set out with me. 

At midday I reached my long-desired pines, and 
lost no time in examining them and endeavorin 
to collect specimens and seeds. Lest I shoul 
never see my friends in England to inform them | 
verbally of this most beautiful and immensely 

rand tree, I shall here state the dimensions of the 
argest I could find among several that had been 
blown down. | 

At three feet from the ground its circum ‘erence 
is fifty-seven feet nine inches; at one hundred and 
thirty-four feet, seventeen feet five inches; the 
extreme length two hundred and forty-five feet. 

As it was impossible to climb one of the trees, or 
hew it down, I endeavored to knock off the cones 
by firing at them with balls. The ees of the 
gun brought eight Indians, painted with red earth, 
and armed with bows, arrows, spears and flint- 
knives. They appeared anything but eye 

I explained to them what I wanted, and they 
seemed satisfied, and sat down to smoke; but 
presently I saw one of them string his bow and 
sharpen his knife. Further testimony as to their 
intentions was unnecessary. To save myself by 
flight was impossible, so without hesitation I 
stepped back, cocked my gun, drew one of the | 

istols out of my belt, and holding it in my left | 
nd and the gun in my right, showed myself) 
determined to fight for my life. 

Thus we stood facing each other, without move- | 
ment or word, for perhaps ten minutes. Then the 
leader made signs that they wished for some 
tobacco. This they should have, I answered, if | 
they fetched a quantity of cones. They went off 
in search of them, and no sooner were t Yr! out of 
sight than 1 picked up the three cones and the twigs | 
that my bullets had a down, and made for 
the camp, which I reached before dusk. | 

— 





A WILDWOOD SCHOOL. 


A correspondent of the Chicago News describes 
a wildwood scene which he aptly terms the coun. 
terpart of a boy’s school. He was one day sitting 
quietly on a log near a creek, when there came 
pacing down a little path an old mother raccoon 
with five young ones. The little fellows were 
about as large as half-grown cats, and no kittens 
were ever more intent on mischief. The mother 
had apparently brought them to the water to teach | 
them to catch crawfish. 


She first got her family in line at the water’s 
edge; then she perched herself upon a rock and 
gravely reached down into a hole and brought up 
acrawfish. While she was washing it a little coon 
broke ranks, darted forward and seized the prey 
from beneath his mother’s nose. 

This started a row, and all the little fellows were | 
badly mixed, while the old one was administerin 
bites and cuffs indiscriminately among the schol, 
ars. She finally succeeded in restoring order, and 
then sent one of the little coons to try his luck in 
another hole. | 

Here the fun began in earnest, and all the mis- 
chievous boys that ever made a teacher’s heart 
ache were angels of goodness when compared with | 
these little coons. They pinched each other’s 
tails, nipped each other’s ears, bit each other’s 
legs, and worried the old coon until she turned to 
and gave them a general cuffing all around. 

It seemed to me that each little coon knew his 
lesson perfectly, and was determined to get all the 
fun possible, for when the mother coon me so 
angry that she made her bites felt, the little fellows 
caught, washed and ate their crawfish with all the 
ability of veterans. 

The comically grave faces of the little fellows as | 
they reached down into the crawfish holes and | 
groped about for the fish were too much for my | 
risibilities, and I gave such a hearty laugh that the | 
school was instantly dismissed. 
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INSPIRED. 


“Eloquence is speaking out—out of the abund- 
ance of the heart, the only source from which truth | 
can flow in a passionate, persuasive torrent.” This 
remark of Julius Hare is illustrated by a story told | 
of the eloquent Methodist bishop, the late Doctor | 
Simpson: } 


| 
! 


Bishop Simpson preached some years ago in the | 
Memorial Hall, London. For half an hour he | 
= quietly, without gesticulation or uplifting of 
his voice; then, picturing the Son of God bearing | 
our sins in His own body on the tree, he stooped, as | 
if laden with an immeasurable burden, and rising | 
to his full height, he seemed to throw it from him, 
crying: } 

“How far? As far as the east is from the west, | 
so far hath He removed our transgressions from | 
us. | 

The whole assembly, as if moved by an irresisti- | 
ble impulse, rose, remained standing for a second 
or two, then sank back into their seats. | 

A professor of elocution was there. A friend 
who observed him, and knew that he had come to | 
criticise, asked him when the service was over, | 
“Well, what do you think of the bishop’s elocution ?” 

“Elocution?” said he; “that man doesn’t want 
elocution; he’s got the Holy Ghost!” | 







BOTANIZING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. | 


ot all pines, both for size and for beauty, was dis- | 


The Indians, seeing him wandering in the woods | 
and over the mountains, year after year, caring | 
nothing for trade, but busying himself with herbs | 
and trees, called him “The Man of Grass.”” He was | 


tree far to the south of the Columbia, he was told. | 
The next season, therefore, he made an excursion | 
to the Willamette Valley in search of the tree. | 


| The superiority of Burnett's Fiavoring Extracts 


consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 





TELEPHONE S 
Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 


| deseribing construction and operation of Telephone 
| and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and materia 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free ; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HBALY, 24-26 Adams 8t., Chicago 











Do you Feel Depressed ? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It invigorates ihe nerves, stimulates diges- 


tion and relieves mental depression. Espe- 
cially valuable to tired brain-workers. 
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Columbia 
Bicycle 


advertising has for months 
been conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. 1895 Columbias at 
$100—finest, easiest-running 
bicycles ever produced at 
any price—have been doing 
their own advertising. 
For the first time this year we can assure 
reasonably prompt delivery of regu- 


larly equipped Columbias 
and Hartfords. 


You See Them Everywhere 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 
General Offices and Factories, Hartford, Conn. 


BRANCH STorEs: Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Providence, hong pe 
Buffalo, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco, 





1 
required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., N.Y. | 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER, xr. 


¥ —_- process, lerma- 
Circulars and sample print free. 
261 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


°B.& H. 


Best in Every Particular. 





Gelatine. No Hypo. 
nent, Matt surface. 
JAS. H. SMITH & 
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Our Little Book FREE, 
telling more about the Lamp, 
and our other lines of Goods, 
Gas and Electric Fixtures, Art 
Metal Goods, ete. 








Bradley & Hubbard Mfg. Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
Philadelphia. 


that causes your head to itch. 


IT’S DANDRUFF 
that powders your garments 
and gives you such an uncleauly 
appearance. 


IT’S DANDRUFF 
that causes your hair to fall, 
leaving you bald while still 
young. 


IT’S DANDRUFF 


that causes all these evils and, 
knowing this, why will you con- 
tinue to have dandruff, when 
you can easily remove it by the 
use of 


é Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
































“T use the 
bindings that 
last as long as 
the skirt and 
look as well 





Bias 
Velveteen 
$kirt Bindings 
‘excel all others 
for service and 
beauty. 
all set of the ‘* S. H. & M."" miniature figures showing 

¢ latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 1Oc. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 
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| 
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A Flash of 


how to insure their safety. 
storm they are safe from any injur 
a report of a young man who was 


Under ordinary circumstances he wo 


enced no shock. 
injury. This is accounted for by th 
non-conductor of electricity, and so i 


Boston RUBBER Co., they would be 





Always frightens thousands of people who by reading this article will learn 
How very few know that by simply slip- 
ping their feet into a good pair of rubbers and standing up during a 


on the deck of a yacht, with one hand grasping a wire rope. 
ning struck the mast, travelled down the rope and struck the young man. 


owing io the fact of his having on rubber boots he was simply stunned. 
If his hands had been protected by rubber gloves he would have experi- 
One sleeping on a rubber mattress is also safe from 


would only stand up in a pair of good, whole rubbers, made from the 
best gum, such as the *“*BELL BRAND” goods manufactured by the 


Lightning 





y from lightning! The papers give 
struck by lightning while standing 
The light- 


uld have been instantly killed, but 


e fact that pure rubber is strictly a 
f those who are timid during a storm 


safe from any bolt. 





SEE 





FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 


THE CLAMP- BUCKLE 
at the Hip. 


the FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists 


Support the Skirts and Stockings prop- | 
erly and comfurtably from the shoul- 
ders, conform to the 


NATURAL BEAUTY 
of the FIGURE, 


and are carefully made with regard to 
the most approved rules of health to fit 
all shapes, infants to adults. 
Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to $1. Ladies’, $1. to $2. | 












re KOMBI we 
38 ; 
; c = 
3 
oo Corry in pocket. 2% perfect pictures ¢ 
‘= atl loading. Film (25 exposures) Wc.) 
o Snap shot or time exposure. Every ? 
; s Kombiquaranteed, Sold by all deal-5 
ers. ‘ree Photographs, and Book, > 
; > “ All About the Kombt,” on applica-? 
5B tion ALFRED C. Kemper, Man/jr.,§ 
, 122-10 Lake Street, Chicago 5 
RAR eer PPP PPP Pe 
| is a pleasant and profitable trade which is 
easily and quickly learned, ‘or almost 25 
Years we have been teaching men and boys 
and placing our graduates in the railway service. Have 
so placed thousands and can do the same by you ifeyou 
give us the opportunity. Do you know that nine-tenths 
of the Presidents, Managers and Superintendents of 
American railways commenced as telegraph operators? 


Your chances are just as good. It don’t cost much to 
learn. Our illustrated catalogue will tell you all about +. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


Safe and Sure Protection. 











Neglect to 
have means at 
hand for fully 
protecting one’s 

family is inexcusable. 


Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers 


| Are not only invaluable for target practice, but 
| they are made for business—made for times 
which we do not like to think about, but which 
may come to any of us at any moment. It is at 
such times that a reliable revolver is to be appre- 
ciated. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
go Stockbridge Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








greeable 


Preventives in season are 
belated drugs. 


| A 


| than 


much surer 
A healthy condition of the Kid. 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 
effects. 
. 

Mild and Sure. 
Pleasant to the taste and free from objection. 
able substances. ’hysicians recommend it, 
Millions have found it invaluable. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


Sold everywhere in 50c. and &1 bottles. 
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soap is too 

soft for econ- 
omy, other soap 
too hard for con- 
venience. 


CORO 


TRADE 


the perfect bathsoap is al- 
ways just right in sub- 
stance—in quality. It 
enhances the pleasure 
and healthfulness of 
the bath about 
tenfold. 











THE YOUTH’S 


_COMPANION. 





AUGUST 1, 1895. 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pases. Its subscription price is $1.7 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $#1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers, 

New Subscripti ean 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Hecuts to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
hold be made in a Portoffice Mone -Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
eaed to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 


at any time 





Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address ven. 

Always give the pame of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst ing money to strangers 
to renew subseriptions. > enewsls = agbecry oe 
to ‘ompanion by the payment of money 
cirangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can Be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the ner for that length of time will 

a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








EFFECTS OF EXPOSURE. 


It has often been remarked how differently the 
same amount of exposure affects different persons. 
If, for example, half-a-dozen men are shipwrecked, 
one of them may be seized afterward with an 
attack of rh tism, ther may suffer from 
pneumonia, another from simple “catarrh,” and so 
on; .while one, perhaps, will escape with no incon- 
venience. 

The explanation is to be found in the tendency of 
each individual to suffer from a special class of 
diseases, and on inquiry it will often be found that 
the persons in question have suffered from previous 
attacks of a similar nature. 

Weakness of special organs or parts of the body 
may have its origin in direct exposure of such 
organs to attacks of disease, to occupation or habits 
of life, or it may be hereditary. 

Exposure may thus bring to the surface a trouble 
already existing, or it may be provocative of some 
disorder in one whose previous existence has never 
been interrupted by illness of any sort. 

The effects of exposure to the elements may be 
minimized, if not averted altogether, by accus- 
toming one’s self to exercise in all conditions of 
weather, by which means the organs themselves 
are strengthened. This good result is not to be 
accomplished by any system of “hardening” which 
includes an insufficient amount of suitable clothing. 
It is rather gained by habitual and systematic 
habits of exercise performed daily in the open air. 

The organs of excretion, for example, may be 
habitually overtaxed until, on the occasion of a 
prolonged chilling of the bodily surface, which 
prevents activity of the skin, the functions of the 
kidneys may be so severely taxed that congestion 
or inflammation ensues. A weakness may then 
become established, and so each succeeding expos- 
ure or provocation will meet with less resistance 
on the part of the organ originally affected. 

Heredity plays an important part in the tendency 
of the individual to suffer from certain diseases. 
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AN ODD PROFESSION. 


Probably the queerest branch of the educational 
profession is maintained under the auspices of the 
Secret Service Bureau of the Treasury Department 
at Washington. It is the education of bank clerks 
in the art of detecting counterfeit money. About 
twenty-five men are now pursuing this vocation. 
Each of them has five hundred dollars’ worth of 
counterfeit money, and carries with him a permit 
from the Secretary of the Treasury which says: 

“Authority is hereby given of (under 
Section 4 of Act of Congress approved February 
10, 1891, a copy of which said Act is hereunto 
attached) to have and to keep in possession 
the within described counterfeit money aggregating 
, each note being branded ‘counterfeit.’ It 
shall not be lawful for the said to part with 
(except to the United States) any one of the above- 
described pieces of counterfeit money, either per- 
manently or as a temporary loan; neither shall it 
be lawful for the said to add a counterfeit 
note or coin to the list described herein. If at any 
time, by design or carelessness, a violation of the 
provisicns of this permit is proven to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, an order will 
at once issue revoking the authority herein given 
to the said * a 

The man who holds one of these permits must 
report his whereabouts to the chief of the Secret 
Service at least once a month; and if he is near a 
Secret Service office, he must report there in per- 
son, and hand over his counterfeits for inspection. 
If he fails to report to the Secret Service chief, a 
special agent of the office hunts him up and takes 
the counterfeit money from him. His authority 





























once revoked cannot be renewed, and as the 
counterfeit permitTs-bread and butter to him, he 
is usually careful to observe the regulations of the 
department. 

The necessity for these strict regulations grew 
out of the fact that not only people to whom coun- 
terfeit money was entrusted for legitimate pur- 
poses, but the agents of the Secret Service them- 
selves frequently gave counterfeits to their friends 
as pocket-pieces. Each counterfeit was a menace 
to the community, since it might get into circula- 
tion through accident or design. 

Before the passage of the law of 1891 it was not 
necessary to put out counterfeit money for educa- 
tional purposes. The “counterfeit detectors” re- 
produced the designs of noted counterfeits, and 
bankers, whenever any counterfeit of new make 
came into their p ion, kept speci of it to 
compare with notes of the same denomination 
where doubt of their genuineness existed. The 
law of 1891 made it as much an offence to have 
counterfeit money, however innocently, as to utter 
it. 

Permission is still given to some bankers to keep 
counterfeits on hand; but these bankers have to 
obtain permits under the same conditions that 
govern “professors” in the art of detecting coun- 
terfeits. 

The usual charge for a course in “counterfeit- 
detecting” is ten dollars, and there is enough 
business to keep some of the “professors” on the 
road a good share of the time. This education is 
important to bank clerks because they are respon- 
sible for the money they handle. So are the clerks 
in the Department at Washington; and not very 
long ago one of the money-handlers in the cashier’s 
office of the Treasury had to make good twenty 
dollars because he accepted a counterfeit bill of 


that denomination. 
GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN. 





NIPPED IN THE BUD. 


Mr. Simeon Frost was a man of considerable 
property. “I often see things that I think I’d like 
to have, but I don’t get ’em, and that’s how I have 
a dollar,” he would say when asked how he had 
come to be so “welloff.” He was a frequent visitor 
at the village store, but his purchases were only 
of h hold necessities, and the storekeeper was 
naturally surprised one night when he saw Mr. 
Frost lingering near the small case filled with 
candy. 


“How much do you ask for that pink and white 
stuff?” he asked, pointing to a new instalment of 
sweets recently received. “I dunno as | ever saw 
any candy like that. 1 believe I'l) take cents’ 
worth; p’r’aps Mis’ Frost might like a taste of it.” 

The storekeeper gave him the small package and 
received the three cents, and while the loungers 
commented on this unusual extravagance Mr. Frost 
went slowly homeward. 

The next morning he was at the store at an early 
hour, and laying a small package on the counter, he 


said: 
“Well, Mr. Hobbs, here’s that candy I bought 
last night. int been touched, aint even been 
looked at. [ Seppened to think, going home, that 
candy was @ ul bad for the teeth; so, bein’ as 
Mis’ Frost aint got but two teeth, I never mentioned 
it to her, and I didn’t care *bout it very much 
myself, so I brought it back to get my three cents.” 

é€ money was promptly refunded, and Mr. 
Frost placed it carefully in his purse. Then he 
said with a smile: 

“I’ve had my lesson, and I may say I’ve got out 
of it cheaper than most. Everybody is led into 
some extravagance, some time or other, and I 
s’pose mine might as well be candy as something 
else; anyway I guess I got out of it pretty easy.” 





UNDRESSED BY LIGHTNING. 


Mr. C. B. Hoffman, of Butte, Mont., is now 
known as “the human lightning-rod.” The epithet 
is descriptive of his unique experience of what 
lightning can do in the way of instantaneously 
undressing a man. A writer in the New York 
World relates the story of the man, who survives, 
though stripped naked by a stroke of lightning: 


Hoffman was standing at the mouth of a mine. 
The bolt first struck his straw hat, tore a hole in it, 
and cut off part of the brim. Then it tore his 
clothing into shreds, and left him naked, The bolt, 
after ssing through his hat, struck him on the 
shoulder and ran the full length of the body, burn- 
ing the skin to a crisp on the sides ‘and legs. It 
also cut his left foot on the side and bottom, break- 
ing the bones of the foot. 

became unconsciou $3 as soon as he was struck, 
and did not revive for an hour anda half. When 
he regained his senses, he was in great pain, and 
was confined to the hospital for nine weeks. 

When his clothing was examined after the acci- 
dent, it was seen that in many pres the lightning 
had cut the cloth as neatly as if it had been done 
with a razor. Some of the cuts were long and 
straight. 

The lightning took his clothes off quicker than he 
could have undressed himself, and it threw them 
in a pile on one side of the track, with his shoes 
carefully deposited beside the pile. The clothes 
seemed to have been neatly folded until they were 
examined, and found to be a pile of rags. 





THE MORAL OF THE MORAL. 


The persistency with which children see some 
other moral in a fable than the one which it is 
intended that they shall see is often distressing, 
and sometimes really instructive, to their elders. 

A mother had recited to her little boy the story of 
the wolf and the lamb, and followed it up with the 
remark: 

“And now you see, Willy, that the lamb would 
not have been eaten by the wolf if he had been 
good and sensible.” 

“Yes, 1 understand, mamma,” said Willy; “if the | 
lamb had been good and sensible, we should have | 
had him to eat!” | 





GOOD REASON. 


Two Irishmen, driving through the country, | 
noticed that many of the barns had weather-vanes | 
in the shape of huge roosters. 


“Pat,” said one man to the other, “can you tell 
me why they always have a rooster and niver a hin | 
on the top av thim barns?” | 

“Shure,” replied Mike, “an’ it must be because | 
av the difficulty they’d have in collicting the eggs.” | 


} 
KING Oscar of Sweden is said to have written a 
symphony which is to be performed under the 
composer’s personal direction; whereupon an 
American newspaper remarks that it will be some- 
thing new, an Oscar conductor leading an orchestra. 





Rheumatism is cured in thousands of cases 
by Eimer & Amend’s famous remedy known as 
“Prescription No. 2351." Sufferers should try it. A 
bottle sent free anywhere in U. 8. on receipt of $1.00. 
Eimer & Amend, 205 Third Avenue, New York.  [Adv. 








M°s UITOES bite; but Russia SALVE kills the 
poison, and so makes the bite of no account, 





Sterling Silver-Plated Belt Pins by Mail, 
10 cts. nT Belt 






S 
Waist Set, and Belt Pin, 
60 cts.. Catalogue free. 
(4cRac & Keeler, Mig, Jewelers, Attleboro, Mass. 
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SEE that 


> “DAVIDSON” 


Is on all the Rubber Goods 


you buy, as they are undoubtedly the 
best made and most durable. 


Quality has always been 
our first consid- 
eration since we commenced 
business . . . ‘ 


40 Years Ago. 


Of course our goods cost 
more than “cheap” imitations. 


THE DAVIDSON 
Syringes, Hot-Water Bottles, 


Nipples, Atomizers, Feeding Bottles, Etc., 


are for sale by druggists and dealers in 
all parts of the world. 
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If your Dealer hasn’t them, write us. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 
> 19 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
“ FREE — 120 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
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SHINE YOUR RUSSETS Witraawav's 


Russet Leather Polis 





e best Russet 
Leather Polish in 
«4 the world; used and 





outa box. Y. 
need it when you 
get to the country 
Take 


\Avenepe anes 
ENE OY ack 
DIA a ing. All dealers, or 
NYE). by mail, for 15 
per box. 


C. L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 246 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 








Perhaps the Best Reason for the Quick Success 
of the 


Victor Tennis Balls 


Is that it takes but one game to prove the superiority of 
the Balls and only a few sets of Tennis to*prove that 
they possess far greater endurance than any other and 
a consequent saving in expense from their use. 

The Cover, with sewing all cut, will remain on the Ball 
set after set on the most trying Courts, as the Victor 
Cover is fastened securely by a special Victor process. 


Experienced Players Everywhere Recommend and Use them. 


We guarantee our Tennis Balls to be the most durable 
Balls made. If you use other Tennis Balls and find they 
do not wear as well as the Victor take them back. 
Victor sets the pace for durability. 


Six Balls, $2.25, *Ris* 


Only the Best Selected Materials are used in the 
Victor Athletic Goods. 





Send’for 44-page Dlustrated Catalogue of Victor Athletic Goods 
— Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, Golf, Foot Ball, etc. 


Overman Wheel Company, 
Makers of Victor Bicycles, 
Boston. New York. Detroit. 
Pacific Coast: San Francisco. Los Angeles. 


Coates’ « ee 
Clippers. 


The most perfect and durable Clippers 
made for all purposes. Scientificall 
constructed of the best Jessop Stee 
and adapted for 


BARBERS, TOILET and 
HOME USE. 

Also Animal Clipping. 
Price of Illustrated Clipper, ®2.00 pre- 
Retare. Wor ante by deniers. Inquire 
of them, or write us. Send for Catalogue. 
COATES CLIPPER CO., Worcester, 


Denver. 
Portland. 
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Glassware, Furniture, 
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dents. 

















6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, 
NEW YORK. 


7g: Importers and Retailers 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 


—— weit Nat iti : ; ual Thy a) m Us ks 


a 


Shopping by Mail 
Is a pleasure when you deal with a Reliable House. 
antee Perfect Satisfaction to the Customer or refund the Money. 


Send for Our Catalogue. 


We are now booking names for our Fall and Winter 
Illustrated Catalogue, Mailed Free to out-of-town resi- 
We advise you to send your name now, as the 
demand always exceeds the supply. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., suite zis. NEW YORK. 
































House Furnishings, etc. 
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